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PAPER MILL 
ANTIFOAM 


N, LCO 71 not only positively eliminates foam and bubble 

formation in paper machine systems without affecting the furnish, 

but it also stays in the water. This means that remarkably small 

dosages of 71 efficiently prevent foam overflows, wadding, uneven 

caliper and other foam difficulties. Churning of Jordans, action of NATIONAL ALUMINATE 
stock pumps and the flow of stock—the very things that cause foam- CORPORATION 


ing in untreated systems—all promote better action of Nalco 71! 6232 West 66th Place 


Complete information on Nalco 71—and on other Nalco Chemicals Chicago 38, Illinois 
Canadian inquiries should be 


for paper manufacturing use will be furnished upon request. addressed to Alchem Limited, 
Write today for prompt action on a permanent solution for your Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
foaming problems. 
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Serving the Paper Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY WASHINGTON SQUARE 
THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW WET STRENGTH RESIN 


Urormite 700 is such a remarkably different wet strength resin 
that we’ve racked our brains for a spectacular way to describe it. 
We finally decided to let it speak for itself. It will, if you'll just 
write for a sample. But until the sample arrives, here’s an idea 


of what to expect. 


. Fast wet strength right off the machine. 
. High efficiency over a wide range of resin-to-pulp ratios. 
. Adaptability to almost any furnish, from unbleached kraft to rag. 


. Extreme ease of mixing, without acid, aging, or special 
equipment. 


. Wide flexibility in point of addition, from wire to beater. 


- Convenient pH control, with acid, alum, or mixtures of acid 
and alum. 


. Not critical to sulfate ion concentration. 


Uronmite is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 








Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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"Take the colored boxes up front 


Colored corrugated shipping containers are a bright spot in a FOR MAXIMUM ECONOMY 





desert of nondescript tans and browns. When colored boxes come Du Pont basic dyes 


in, the dealer knows whom they’re from— what they contain, and FOR MAXIMUM SOLUBILITY 


where he wants to put them. Du Pont acid dyes 
— . . ‘ . FOR ECONOMY AND LIGHT FASTNESS 
A distinctive color becomes associated with a manufacturer or Du Pont direct dyes 
whetesater. It enhances his prestige with the dealer. And it creates ven man . —_ 
a “family resemblance” among all his products. The retailer can Du Pont dispersed organic pigments: 


use the colored boxes as a display base. Monastral* Fast Blue BWD or BFP Paste 
Monastral* Fast Green GWDor GFP Paste 


Show your customers how to profit by a switch to colored corru- Lithosol* Pigments 
gated containers. Our Technical Staff will help you with iit oa 


dyes specially selected for the job. Write: E. I. du Pont 
Qt Vy 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


More color makes more business 
.» for yout customers and you 


2% FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH 
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Mu Sul IS A CAUSTIC SODA CONSUMER 


That's right. Multiplied by the millions, Mrs. Smith caustic soda supply problem. Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
is a big consumer of household products that use huge poration, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
quantities of caustic soda. Soaps, cleansers, rayons, 
cotton and linen goods, paper products — her annual 
appetite for these almost numberless commodities is 
enormous indeed. 


Mathieson Basic Heavy Chemicals 
Sulphuric Acid + Processed Sulphur + Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda + Bicarbonate of Soda + Ammonia 
: . : haope Ammonium Sulphate + Nitrate of Soda + Chlo- 
Equally important too, are the industrial applications rine + Calcium Hypochlorite + Sodium Chlorite 
of caustic soda. Today caustic soda is required for hun- — Chlorine Dioxide 
dreds of products and processes, and the needs are 
constantly increasing. Established users are expanding 
and new users are constantly entering the picture. 


Mathieson is already expanding its production to meet 
this increased demand and welcomes inquiries from 
those who might need future assistance in solving a 





SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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in The Paper Industry 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION 


COTTRELL EXPERIENCE IS UNSURPASSED 


— Because Western Precipitation pioneered the 
first COTTRELL Installation in a Paper Plant! 






In the design and installation of Cottrett Electrical Recovery 
equipment there is no substitute for experience. And it is important 
to remember that the Western Precipitation organization not only 
pioneered the first successful Cottre.t installation made in any 
industry, but also pioneered the first CoTTRELL installation made in 
the paper industry. 

This installation, made over 30 years ago, blazed the trail for use 
of CoTTRELL equipment for recovering dust and fume from black 
liquor furnace gases in modern paper plant operations. 

Let us show you how Western Precipitation’s consistent leader- 
ship in Cottre.tt “know-how” assures you the most modern ad- 
vancements and the most economical operations in your electrical 
recovery operations. 





Except for its wholly-owned subsidiaries, The Precipitation 
Corporation of Canada and The International Precipitation 
Corporation, Western Precipitation Corporation is not affili- 
ated, either directly or indirectly, with any other organization 
in the electrical or mechanical recovery field. 
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4 Western Precipitation knows CoTtRELL equipment as no other or- 
ganization does, having pioneered the first commercial application 
of CoTTRELL equipment made in any industry! 

4q Western Precipitation knows Cottre.t applications in paper op- 
erations because its widespread experience in this field dates from 
the pioneer CotTrELt installation made in the paper industry! 

q Western Precipitation is able to give you an unbiased recom- 
mendation on your recovery requirements, for in addition to lead- 
ership in the electrical recovery field—Western Precipitation also 
leads in the mechanical recovery field with its widely-knowa 
Muttictone Mechanical Collectors. Western Precipitation installed 
the first MgO plant. 


Whether your operations call for electrical recovery . . . 
or mechanical recovery ...or both working in combina- 
tion—Western Precipitation can design and install 
the type best suited to your needs—under one guar- 
antee and one responsibility! 
Write for descriptive literature on Western Pre- 
cipitation products and experience. 


a ee Oe a 
ALCIp italtion 


CORPORATION 


ENCINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 

COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 1 LoSALLE ST, BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 ¢ HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Now, with our Curlator 
we actually transform 

glorified screenings into 
quality pulp! 






























Before the advent of Curlation there were three grades of 
pulps: No. 1 sulphite, No. 2 sulphite and fine screenings. Now 
with Curlation there is only one grade—No. 1 sulphite. Curla- 
tion has converted NO. 2 sulphite and fine screen rejects into 
No. 1 sulphite pulp. 

Thus the pulp has been upgraded with an increased sales 
value. Also the yield of No. 1 sulphite has been increased. In 
addition savings are being made in coal, limestone and sulphur. 

In these days of rising costs and material scarcity the 
inclusion of a Curlator in your production line is of topmost 


importance in mill operation. 


WRITE today for more detailed in- 
formation on what a Curlator can do 


for you. 










A\ 


— 
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*T.M. Reg.— Curlator Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ROOF INSTALLATION 
OF PAPER COMPANY POINTS WAY 
TO SAVINGS IN MANY INDUSTRIES 






ABOVE are part of the ten 36” “Buffalo” Type “B” 
Vaneaxial Fans mounted in roof exhausts of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Mechanicville, N.Y. 
Note how the fans fit in like a section of pipe. Their 
light weight obviates heavy, expensive mountings, 
and the fans waste no space. The steam comes from 
hoods from Nos. 5 and 6 paper machines—and passes 
straight through the pipes and fans with absolute 
minimum resistance. (At right, note how motor is 
entirely removed from air stream.) Whenever YOU 
need fans for mounting in straight duct runs, you'll 
save money with “Buffalo” Vaneaxials! 


Gey 
213 MORTIMER ST. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


AIR TEMPERING 
HEATING 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING 


FORCED DRAFT 


COOLING 





Bl 







VANEAXIALS 


MOUNTED IN 
VERTICAL EXHAUSTS 







YOURS! tis Helpful 


Bulletin No. 3533-C De- 
scribes “Buffalo” Axial 
Flow Fans and their 
uses. Write for 
your copy! 

ws FIRST 

’ FOR FANS 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch offices in all Principal Cities 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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@ DE-WATERS. x0%04 puip, bork, oi 
kinds of fibrous material far more efficiently than 
old-fashioned methods (CAN LOWER MOISTURE 
CONTENT OF MOST FIBROUS MATERIAL TO 
LESS THAN 502%) 


(2) cuTs raw straw without dust problems. .. 


reduces knots and screenings for redigestion or 









THE FULTON 
ROLL PRESS WILL 

SAVE YOU MONEY _ casei 
8 WAYS | ie a 


improved fibre seporation method 








SPEEDS UP chemical imbibition... 


© PERMITS chemical recovery ... CON. 


TINUOUS instead of batch operation 


7) INCREASES capacity by speeding 


Up processing 







No wonder the FULTON 
ROLL PRESS is an asset to the industry! It 
brings you all the advantages perfected by 
the world’s leading builder of sugar cane mil- 
ling equipment during 99 years of experience. 
Whatever your requirements, exhaustive tests 
indicate the FULTON ROLL PRESS will give’. 
you results never betore possible with con- *, 
ventional equipment. MAY WE PROVE IT? 


J FULTON 


SAVES iasor... POWER... HANDLING 
> EQUIPMENT... WATER... MAINTENANCE 


i MAIL COUPON TODAY for full details 
and free test run of material you wish 
to process 








o f 
Me SF 
“tes vow.“ 






Fulton Iron Works Company, Dept. 551 
1259 Delaware Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo. 








{ Please send full details of FULTON ROLL PRESS 
i 0D We are interested in FREE test run of 
FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY | 
SAINT LOUIS 14, MISSOURI aes 
New York Office: 82 Wall St., New York 5 hs eo 
MAKERS OF FINE PROCESSING AND EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1852 - city ‘a : , ZONE STATE 
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Here’s a revolutionary new beater —a 
complete, packaged Beating Unit — as sim- 
ple to install as a Jordan. 

Backed by the engineering skill and 
experience that has produced over 150 
Jones-Bertrams Patent Beaters, the new 
Jones Beating Unit embodies features never 
before incorporated on one machine... . 
produces better quality — more uniformly 
refined fibre — at the lowest cost per installed 
horsepower — lowest cost per unit of refining 
capacity. 

Proved mechanical design, roll and bed 
plates incorporating the best features of the 
Jones-Bertram Beater, and positive control 
of roll pressures, mean more positive treat- 
ment of stock — no possibility of untreated 
stock passing through the unit. 

WRITE TODAY for details, or ask your 


Jones representative. 





% Lower in cost — up to 6 power 
savings over conventional ters 






*% More refining capacity — up to twice 
as much as any similar machine 


* More flexibility of operation 
% Fully automatic control 
% Proved mechanical design 


% Lower installation cost — no assem- 
bly in the mill 


% Simpler floor construction — mini- 
mum floor loads, no shifting loads 


% Requires less floor space — motor 
support is an integral part of the 
unit 


% Lower maintenance — completely 
— where exposed to 
st 


J E. D. JONES AND 
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MULTIBEATER for Continuous Operation 


As shown in this installation, the JONES 
BEATING UNIT can be installed in a MUL- 
TIBEATER set-up for continuous operation. 


POSITIVE TREATMENT: Jones-Bertrams- 
type roll and bed plates with positive control 
of roll pressures and re-circulation make it 
impossible for untreated stock to pass through 
the unit. 


COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY: any roll can be 
by- ssed if desirable (in case of accident, etc.,) 
wi 


TUB INSTALLATION for Batch Beating out shutting down the MULTIBEATER. 


The JONES BEATING UNIT also offers 
special advantages for conventional tub instal- 
lation: low installation cost — complete unit 
comes ready for installation with no assembly 
necessary at mill; floor space savings — motor 
sup is right on the beating unit; greater 
rigidity and accuracy — because of the short 
spindle length; lower maintenance — unit is 
ay non-corrosive where exposed to 
stock. 








SONS COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF QUALITY STOCK PREPARATION MACHINERY 
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Bailey Pyrotron 
Recorder-Controller 


looking for Better Temperature Instruments ? 


.»» Then check these features of Pyrotron 
Electronic Resistance Thermometers... 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCURACY 


Bailey Pyrotron Resistance Elements are made of 
highest purity platinum—the material used by the 
National Bureau of Standards in establishing basic 
standards for temperatures from —190°C to + 660°C. 


THREE TYPES OF CONTROL 


Pyrotron Controllers may operate: on-off electrical 
systems by either electronic relays or electric con- 
tacts, modulated electronic systems, or air-operated 
systems. Two temperatures may be recorded on the 
same chart and controlled by a single instrument. 


FACTS PUT INTO USABLE FORM 


Bailey Pyrotrons may be arranged to put temperature 
facts into convenient usable forms. If two or more 
temperatures are related, they may be recorded as 
continuous records on the same chart for easy com- 
parison. The average of several temperatures or the 
difference between two temperatures may be 


retransmitted to a distant point or used to actuate 


a control system. 


EASY INSTALLATION 


Bailey Pyrotrons do not require careful leveling or 
protection against vibration. Three ordinary copper 
wires are all that is needed to connect each tempera- 
ture sensitive element with the recorder..Power may 
be taken from any 115 volt 60 cycle circuit. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


The absence of galvanometers, batteries and stand- 
ardizing equipment, together with the use of inter- 
changeable unit assemblies, reduces Pyrotron main- 
tenance to the vanishing point. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


A separate motor drive for each temperature fur- 
nishes abundant power to operate a recording pen, 
a controller and an alarm switch. 


For the full story on this unusual electronic resistance ther- 
mometer which is suitable for ranges between —300°F 





recorded as a single continuous record which may be and 1200°F, ask for Bulletin No. 230-C. P-21 


BAILEY METER COMPANY 


1058 IVANHOE ROAD . ° . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


rp 
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No one speed reducer 
solves every reduction problem 


\ \ 7 HETHER it’s a helical, a herringbone or worm gear 
drive that best fits your needs—you get an unbiased 


ma recommendation, an incomparable product from your 


Link-Belt power transmission engineer. 
That's why Link-Belt builds all three; has no axe to 
9 grind. You can be sure you get the one that suits all your 
That S why LINK-BELT requirements for ratio, space, shaft position, shock load- 
ing and many other factors. Precision-engineered for 


s 
builds all 3 quiet, economical power transmission, all Link-Belt drives 


will give you long service under the toughest operating 
conditions. 





On Worm Gear eS... Z: On Helical On Herringbone 





Drives Gear Drives : Gear Drives 
write for ~ write for . write for 
Book 2324 SZ Book 2247 Book 2419 





Reel at wind-up end of paper 
machine, operated by economical, 
dependable Link-Belt Worm Gear 
Drive; ratio of 74% to 1. 





ENCLOSED GEAR DRIVES _ 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in principal cities. 
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REX 
Pulp Mill 
Chains 


Maximum wear resistance and the 
ultimate in shock resistance are 
built-in features of all Rex Pulp 
Mill Chains. These quality chains 
are designed for dependability 
... for long-lasting service under 
every type of operating condition. 
Right through the mill, there’s a 
Rex Chain that’s right for every 
operation from log haul to the 
digesters. 


With standard Rex Chains, you 
can forget about production hold- 
ups due to drive or conveyor fail- 
ures. Rex Chains keep going un- 
der loads and operating condi- 
tions where ordinary chains 
would quickly fail. 

For complete information and 
selection assistance, call your Rex 
Field Office or write direct to 
Chain Belt Company, 1714 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis., 
for your copy of Catalog 48-27. 


(49-106) 


This wood yard conveyor 
uses husky Rex Mill Ref- 
use and Log Chains. De- 
signed with alternating 
cast block links and steel 
side bar links, these chains 
provide a large sliding 
surface and maximum 
bearing area. 


Rex H-Type Conveyor 
Chains are used in this ref- 
use conveyor. Operating 
in shallow troughs, these 
chains with their great 
width assure large capac- 
ity at low speeds. Wide 
wearing shoes, reinforced 
barrel faces and vertical 
lugs on the side bars pro- 
vide extra wear resistance. 


One of the most popular 
chains in the wood room 
is husky Rex Combina- 
tion. Inside block links of 
malleable iron or Rex 
Z-Metal and high carbon 
steel side bars assure 
plenty of wear-resistance. 
Chain links can be turned 
over when wear does take 
place, assuring doublelife. 


Plenty of drive for the 
barking drum is assured 
by sturdy Rex Chabelco 
Steel Chain. Combining 
relatively light weight 
with high strength, it with- 
stands the severe vibra- 
tion and shocks... lasts 
longer. 





FIRST FOR LASTING SERVICE 
now available from stock 
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@ 43 Per Cent of the Firms Whose 
Plants Are Severely Damaged by 
Fire Do Not Resume Operation 


® Another 28 Per Cent Quit Within 
Three Years 


Consider these startling figures! 


Within three years, over 70 per cent of the firms 
that have been severely damaged by fire close their 
doors for -< Sometimes it’s the resulting finan- 
cial loss . . . other times employees leave or custo- 
mers don’ t return. Whatever the reason, it probably 
could have been avoided by adequate fire protec- 
tion. 


Why take a chance with your plant? 


Like many progressive companies, a large Penn- 
sylvania paper box manufacturer realized these 
terrible consequences of fire . . . and then took 
preventive steps. They equipped the plant with an 
automatic sprinkler system some years ago, and re- 
cently installed the Horton elevated water tank 
shown at the right. This combination assures 
‘round-the-clock protection . . . an important con- 
sideration during those dangerous early morning 
hours. 

Horton elevated water tanks with ellipsoidal 
bottoms are built in standard capacities ranging 
from 15,000 to 500,000 gallons. Welded steel 
construction means many years of trouble-free 
service. 

Write our nearest office today for complete 
information. 











CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON ee 


Some, 3. 3 2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26 .1566 Lafayette Building Salt Lake City, 4 527 West !7th South Street 
eases I §AT- 




















g fe ISI1 North h Street Houston, 2.2143 National Standard Building San Francisco, 4... —200 Bush Street 
Boston, 10... ...1026—201 Devonshire Street ies s Angeles, “17.1559 General Petroleum Building Seattle, 1... 4327 Henry Building 
Chicago, .. 2445 McCormick Building ork, 6. ..3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3... seve 1651 Hunt Building 
Cleveland, 2267 Guildhall Building Philadelphia. 3.1653—1700 Walnut Street Building Washington 6, D. C. 1138 Cafritz Building 





Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. in Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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— MORE PAPER 
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\ ADAMS 


Continuous 5 
for your continuous 
machine operation 


Higher production goals of today’s faster 
machines must be protected—continuously. Large 
volumes of water, carrying proportionately 
larger amounts of impurities, need more atten- 
tion than ever before. 








Clean, automatically filtered water can elim- 
inate down time due to plugged shower 
nozzles, helps avoid mid-week shutdowns 
for washing clogged felts. 


Experience with Adams Poro-Screen and Poro- 
Stone Water Filters in pulp and paper mills 
from coast to coast has proved: 

7 Continuous filtration can be relied upon to 
remove all objectionable impurities, even dur- 
ing seasonal conditions of highly turbid 
supply. 

2 Production continues in Adams-equipped mills 


when others using the same water source are 
shut down for cleaning. 


Write for your copy of the new 20 page booklet on water filtration in the Pulp and Paper Industry, Bulletin No. 691. 


R. P. ADAMS COMPANY, INC. 


233 €A6T PACK OBEVE, BVPPFALO UF, Me Ve 
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ANOTHER PRACTICAL PAPER 
PROBLEM SOLVED BY 
HERCULES RESEARCH 


May, 1951 


Now—a New Simplified 
Hercules Automatic Emulsifier 


HERCULES’ TECHNICAL RESEARCH in the rosin size field has once 
again resulted in an improved, amazingly simple, automatic 
emulsifying unit that merits the attention of paper manufacturers 
everywhere. This new automatic emulsifier is lower in price than the 
first Hercules automatic emulsifying unit introduced to the paper 
trade in 1948. 

The original Hercules automatic emulsifying unit was the first in 
its, field, and offered a completely new technique in handling and 
emulsifying paste rosin size. 

Twenty paper mills have already installed this revolutionary 
rosin size emulsifying process, and additional units are scheduled 
for early installation. Write for details. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


961 KING STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR 
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Ilustration from the Bettmann Archive 


Revolution in Wall Paper 





First to make paper, the Chinese were also the 
first to make wall paper, hand painting small 
squares for decorating interiors. Dutch traders 
brought the idea to Europe, where designs were 
first applied by stencil. Late in the 17th Century 
Papillon in France introduced a process of print- 
ing paper squares and panels in elaborate design 
from engraved plates. 

First made in the United States in 1750, wall 
paper continued to be produced in small sec- 
tions by hand stencil and engraving. Then with 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 


the coming of volume paper production in the 
mid ’60’s the first machines were invented for 
printing wall paper in rolls. 

Today modern high speed machines turn out 
millions of rolls of wall paper each year in infinite 
varieties of color and design. Through the enter- 
prise of the pulp and paper industry and the 
resourcefulness of modern printing, the home 
decoration that was once the proud privilege of 
the rich has become available to every home 
in the land. 











& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS - Xéuwvod MiG» RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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Link-Belt H-124 


no ONE chain serves every purpose 


lain chain conveyor carrying barked logs from the hydraulic barker in a large pulp mill. 


Five strands of Class H pintle chain were the natural selection for dependability under this severe service. 


LINK-BELT offers the RIGHT chain for every 
job...engineered to meet your requirements 


Typical chains from 
the complete Link-Belt line 


Class H drag chain—for 
drag conveyors, handling 
sawdust or other refuse in 
runways or troughs. 


Class SS bushed roller 
chain with offset sidebars 
—for heavy drive service 
at moderate speeds. 


May, 1951 °« 


Class 400 pintle chain — 
cast links with closed pin 
joint, for light conveyor, 
elevator or drive duty. 


Class C combination 
chain — popular, durable, 
low cost design for eleva- 
tors, conveyors. 
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Link-Belt offers no single “cure-all” chain to handle every job. From 
the most complete line of chains and sprockets in the world—we 
can recommend the exact type to fit your particular job require- 
ments—cast, combination, forged, SS, roller or silent. So, whatever 
your chain problems, big or small, Link-Belt engineers will work 


with you or your consultants to help solve them. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, 
Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices, Factory Branch 
Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 12,200-F 
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There's a Paisley Scientific Adhesive for Every PAPER BAG Job! 








PAISLEY Scientific Research has developed a group of 
vastly improved paper bag adhesives. Now you can get, 
from this one, big, dependable source, a better glue, paste or 
cement for every type of operation in the paper bag plant. 
Whether you apply y hand or by high speed machine . . re- 
gardless of the kind of papers or films to be bonded . . there’s 
a Paisley Scientific Adhesive designed to do each specific job 
quickly, efficiently, and at lowest cost. 


CHECK THIS LIST AGAINST YOUR NEEDS: 
1, Non-bygroscopic glues for salt and sugar bags. 
2. Water-resistant glues for potato, produce and export shipment 
bags. 
3. Seam and bottom pastes for waxed-glassine potato chip and 
other food bags. 
4, feacung non-staining glues for moisture-proof cellophane 
ags. 
5. elon window adhesives for all kinds of transparent 
I 


6, Flat-layin ng seam and bottom pastes for bags used in millinery 
and retai merchandising stores. TOP: POTDEVIN self-opening, square, sugar and flour bag 
7. Clean machining resin emulsion adhesives for asphalt-lam- chine with double wheel iaieies 
inated and coated papers. eS ee See ee ee Oe 
Take full advantage of Paisley Scientific anion Develop- BOTTOM: Self-opening, square, POTDEVIN grocery bag ma- 
ments. Mail the coupon below for our Adhesive Operation a oa re a aia 
Data Sheet. Fill in and return it promptly. Our skilled labor- Sr ee 
atory staff will study your problem and recommend the ONE 
best adhesive for the operation. No cost or obligation. 


FASTEN TO LETTERHEAD AND ff 
Gentlemen: Please send us, at once, your Adhesive Operation Data Sheet. 


We'll appreciate the assistance of your laboratory staff in making a scien- 
tific survey of our paper bag adhesive problems. 


FIRM BUYER 


ESE Cae es ae ee 


PRa@wetis SHE ORPORATED 
1770 CANALPORT AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILL. PHONE CANAL 6-2219 
30 WEST 5Sist STREET. NEW YORK 19. NY PHONE COLUMBUS 5-2860 


Mi A of Y YL - Mayes. fest de Lettre anid telaled Chemical ProtlleM- 
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POWELL 


The WM. POWELL CO., 2525 Spring Grove Ave., P. 0. Box 106, Station B, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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The Success Of Your CONVERTING 


Depends Upon The xY NG 


























Treated material must come out 
uniformly dried 





Whether your problem is the evaporation of water or solvents, the 
efficiency of your drying apparatus determines the effectiveness of 
all other treating operations. Only by careful synchronization of the 
right treating and drying units can waste of materials, heat, labor 
and time be avoided. 


Selecting the proper dryer involves careful consideration of such 
factors as heat source, rate of drying, heat load, air circulation, 
explosion hazards and method of handling. A variety of dryer de- 
signs are available from which to make the right selection, and ROSS 
engineers with the experience of 30 years at their command are 
available to advise you in determining your exact drying require: 
ments. 





YOU CAN RELY UPON RECOMMENDATIONS BY ROSS FOR YOUR ENTIRE EQUIP- 











MENT NEEDS—TREATING, DRYING, HANDLING. CONSULT US. NO OBLIGATION. 
























Jj. 0. ROSS Pc tte 
CORPORAT I x 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIR PROCESSING eas 

444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











201 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO-6 © 79 Milk Street, BOSTON-9 @ 9225 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT-4 @ 600 St. Paul Avenue, LOS ANGELES-17 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA @ CARRIER-ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Two of the four 
42-inch Sutherlands 
in Kaukopaa Mills, 

Imatra, Finland 


Right from the start you'll be pleased 
with Sutherland Continuous Beaters, and your 
satisfaction will grow as they cut your power 
costs in half... give you faster-draining, 
higher-test pulps . . 


. keep your maintenance 


costs amazingly low. 


Yes, there’s solid satisfaction in Sutherlands. 
Let us tell you what they can do in your mill. 


Write us. 





Designed, Engineered, Serviced 
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SUTHERLAND & 












y 


continuous beating systems 






by SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 


TRENTON 6, N. J. 
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key equipment 


COOSA RIVER 






All seven units are rubber-covered with stainless 
steel fittings! 






Coosa River is a modern newsprint mill, an out- 
standing mill in the South and one of the finest in 
the country. While the selection of Olivers for the 
important filtration work at Coosa naturally is 
gratifying to us, we wish to call to your attention _mill being projected in the Western Hemisphere — Th 
another factor: the step taken by Coosa to elimin- the new mill at Duncan Bay, British Columbia es 
ate possibilities of corrosion and contamination. 
Specifications called for rubber covering and stain- 
less steel fittings. 




















So here you have two of the outstanding modern 
newsprint mills of the world: far apart geographi- 
cally; both selecting Olivers for the important 
Newsprint mill trend is in that direction. For filtration work; both ordering corrosion-resisting 
example, we recently received an order for 6 contruction. This should be of interest to eyery 
Olivers of similar design for the lastest newsprint newsprint mill. 








New York 18—33 W. 42nd St. Chicago 1 — 221 N. LaSalle St. 
Ookland 1 — 2900 Glascock St. San Francisco 11 — 260 Calif. St, 


Export Sales Office — New York ° Cable — OLIUNIFILT 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


FACTORIES: 
Hazleton, Poa. 
Oakland, Calif. 













CANADA EUROPE & NORTH AFRICA PHILIPPINE .JISLANDS SOUTH AMERICA & ASIA 
E. Long, Ltd. Dorr-Oliver S. A. Brussels E. J. Nell Co. The Dorr Co., New York 
Orillia, Ontorio Dorr-Oliver $.N.o.R.L. Paris Manila AUSTRALIA 
Dorr g.m.b.h. Wiesbaden (16) HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Hobort Duff Pty., Ltd. 
MEXICO & CENT. AMERICA Dorr-Oliver Co., Ltd., London, $.W. 1 Honolulu Melbourne 
Oliver United Filters Inc. Dorr-Oliver $.a.R.L. Milano A. R.. Duvall SOUTH AFRICA 
Oakland, Calif. Dorr-Oliver, N.V. Amsterdam-C WEST INDIES E. L. Bateman 
Wn. A. Powe — Havana Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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This supply line is ,§F’ geared for your 


Ats 








stepped-up production 





AMERICA REARMS. This rearmament program undoubtedly means that 
your plant has, or will have, a greatly stepped-up production schedule. And 
with new machines and new operations, new lubrication problems are created. 








That’s where we come in. A Standard service-supply center is near your plant. 






Any petroleum product you need can be delivered to your door within a few short hours. 
You need never worry about production delays, and you can avoid the expense of stocking large 









supplies of lubricants and fuels within your plant. 







Your nearby Standard service-supply center is your always-dependable Supply Line. It is also 
headquarters for a Standard lubrication specialist,a man specially trained to give you expert and thorough ad- 
vice on any lubricating problem, is also available through this service-supply center. His services, along with Standard 
Oil’s efficient supply service, can help your important production go like clockwork. 








To arrange for a visit from your nearest lubrication specialist, phone your nearby Standard Oil service-supply 
center or write to: Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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TIMELY HELP FROM TITANOX RESEARCH 3? 


aswing to 
PIGMENTED 

light weight papers 
HELPS EXTEND PAPER-MAKING SUPPLIES 





a with titanium dioxide makes possible the manufacture of 
light weight papers with no increase in show-through, no 
loss of brightness or opacity. This type of processing enables you to 
increase the usefulness of your paper-making raw materials— 

a worthwhile consideration in times of tight supply. 







Many years of research in the pigmentation of 
light weight papers are reflected in today’s TITANOX 
titanium dioxide pigments. TITANOX-A, the water- 
dispersible titanium dioxide, and the rutile-calcium 
pigment, TITANOX-RCHT, whiten, brighten and 
opacify paper by addition to the coating or directly 
to the beater. Their optimum particle size 
insures easy mixing and complete dispersion. These 
qualities are vital to light weight paper pigmentation. 





Whatever type of paper you produce, if you need 
whiteness, brightness or opacity—our Technical Service 
Department is always available to help you get the 
maximum out of your TITANOX pigment supply. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 
Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian CORPORATION 


Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Montreal 2; Toronto 1. Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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HOOPERWOOD 
DRYER FELTS 
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Hooperwood Dryer Felts— 
Cotton or Asbestos—are engineered 
for the job they have to do. 





Whether the product is kraft, writing, 
newsprint, linerboard, book, or a specialty, 
there’s a Hooperwood Dryer Felt 

made just for that job. 


Write William E. Hooper & Sons Company 
Juniper and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa: 


MILLS: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GATES, GLOBES, ANGLES, CHECKS 
There’s this long line to choose from... | 














\-inch to 3-inches 


125S, 150S, 200S, 
300S, 350S, 300A, 
200, 400, 2000 & 
2500WOG. 








14-inch to 16-inches 
125S, 150S, 2508S, 
175, 200, 400 & 500 WOG. 

CLIP GATES—\-inch to 4-inches. 





FOUNDED 1883 
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ANY VALVING REQUIREMENT 





2 inches to 16 inches 


150, 300 and 600 pri- 
mary pressure series. 


Y-inch to 2-inches 
600 primary pressure series. 


Screwed, flanged, butt weld and 
socket weld ends... rising and 
non-rising stems . . . outside 
screw and yoke... alloy metal 
seats, discs and wedges, composi- 
tion discs . . . union, inside screw 
and bolted bonnet . . . tapered 
and parallel seat wedges. 

If you’re needing valve applica- 
tion know-how, call the nearby 
OIC distributor or write direct 
to us. The Ohio Injector 
Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


FORGED AND CAST STEEL = IRON * BRONZE 
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APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS - APPLETON, WIS. 
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BASIC CHEMICALS 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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‘ IN YOUR PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT— 


1. You Need 
—aGood Man 
on the 
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Product development programs are no 
longer “one-company” jobs. The bigger your 
program is, the more you have to rely on the 
other fellow—and the output of Ais research 
—to make your own succeed. 

Through its continuing development work on both basic and new 
industrial chemicals, General Chemical can help you “man the 
saw” in many ways: 

For example, General’s research has introduced a number of 
important new industrial chemicals. Some have proved the basis 
for customers’ development programs or the answer to their devel- 
opment problems. Among these helpful “tools” are: 

BORON TRIFLUORIDE AND COMPLEXES, versatile fluorine catalysts 
for organic reactions; SULFUR HEXAFLUORIDE, remarkable new 
gaseous dielectric ; GENETRONS", aliphatic fluorine compounds ; and 
SULFAN”", stabilized sulfuric anhydride for sulfonations. 

For special process requirements, you may find General’s ability 
to produce commercial quantities of “custom-made” chemicals 
equally valuable to you. 

These are but some of the services our product development 
program offers. A personal discussion of your problems may suggest 


other ways it can “team up” with yours. Let’s review them. 
* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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[VAN is watchin 


AN is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. 

There are only 6 million party mem- 
bers like him in all Russia, yet these Com- 
munist brass-hats enforce the iron 
dictatorship of the Kremlin over 200 mil- 
lion Russians. 

He’s sold to the hilt on Red ideas. Which 
means he’s out to get you. He believes it’s 
either you or him . . . that the world is too 
small for both. 

Ivan is working hard to beat you down. 
He has a big head start. 


Right now ke’s got you in a bad spot. 

Ivan is afraid of only one thing. 

He fears your ability to out-produce him 
in guns, tanks, planes. 


Frankly, he doesn’t think you value your 
free system enough to do it . . . to make 
willingly the sacrifices he has squeezed out 
of the Russians. 


But he’s wrong! 
Because you and all of us have set out 


to build more and better weapons—to do 
it faster all the time. 

We must use every bit of know-how and 
inventive skill we have to improve our 
machines and methods—to turn out more 
and more for every hour we work. Only in 
this way can we become militarily strong. 

But we've got to supply essential civilian 


How Americans developed bet- 
ter machines, power and skills 
to build a great nation . .. Why 
we have been able to produce 
constantly more per hour. . . 
How this has given us the world’s 
highest living standard. 


MAIL THE COUPON— Name. 


you 


needs as well. We can’t allow needless 
shortages to take prices skyrocketing and 
lower the value of our dollar. 


Sure, that means sacrifices for everybody. 
But doing this double job well is the only 
sure way to stop Ivan in his tracks—and 
to save the freedoms which are ours and 
which he has never known. 





How we can meet today’s challenge—Why 
we must expand our productive capac- 
ity. ..supply arms and essential civilian 
needs, too. Read how this dynamic proc- 
ess works in free booklet, ““The Miracle 
of America,” endorsed by representatives 
of management and labor. Send for 
your free copy today! 





The Advertising 


Council, Inc., 25 West Address. 





1Sth St., Dept. B. P. 


New York 19, N.Y. Occupation 





The PAPER INDUSTRY 


This advertisement, approved by representatives of management, labor and the public, is published in the national interest 
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THE STRONGER WE GROW 
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YARWAY SEATLESS DIGESTER 
BLOW VALVES FOR... 


@ At the vast new plant of the River 
Newsprint Co., in Alabama, six 8’’ Yarwa§@Seatless 
Digester Blow Valves are controlling the discharge 
from pulp digesters. 


Their unique seatless principle, with a balanced slid- 
ing plunger, permits tighter shut-off, free discharge 
with no “hung-up” solids, and low maintenance. 


Motor control permits fast operation by push button 
at any remote spot, usually the charging floor. 


Other mills report that by using Yarway Digester 


YAR WAY BX aaa 


2m 


Seatless Blow Valves, they 

get more cooks per day, with 

less operating and maintenance 

attention, than with any other type 

valve for the service. 

For full details and specifications call your nearest 
Yarway office or write for Yarway Bulletin B-440. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
149 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE BAGLEY & SEWALL CUTTER 


If you want clean, accurate cutting, this is the cutter for 
you. It’s definitely new in design. Has positive drive on 
knives and draw rolls—no belts — assuring accurate 
sheet lengths. And the knives are easily aujusted — no 
shims. 


All clutches are air operated from the front side of the 
machine. 


This cutter has a quick change dual slitter that makes 


————— 


easy changing from one set of slitters to another, with- 
out breaking the sheet. 


The Bagley and Sewall Cutter is rigidly constructed with 
heavy box section frame for smooth operation. It will 
do a clean job of cutting with a minimum of attention. 
You can get this cutter in Simplex, Duplex, or Triplex 
designs. 


Write us for more detailed information. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


DESIGNERS AND 


Finland Representative 
Aktiebolaget Ekstroms Maskinaffar 
Helsingfors, Finland 


BUILDERS OF 


PAPER 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


New York OrFice: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MAKING MACHINERY 


Foreign Representative 
Castle and Overton, Inc. 





630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. ¥ 


ANOTHER VANDERBILT PRODUCT 





Gouverneur Talc Co., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


NYTAL 


New York State Talc 
for the Paper Industry 
— Uniform Quality— 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Lignin—Chemical Raw Material 


CONSIDERING the vast amount of research that has 

gone into the problem of finding practical uses for 
waste sulphite liquor, the actual amount of liquor used 
for such purposes compared to the total amount available 
is practically negligible. That doesn’t mean, however, that 
many useful products haven't been successfully produced 
from sulphite liquor. One of the more recent new uses 
might swell the volume of liquor that can be d ronposr 
utilized. Only a few weeks ago, it was reported by tech- 
nologists of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. that 
lignin has been shown to be an excellent reinforcing 
agent for natural nitrile and neoprene rubbers. Incor- 
porating lignin in the rubber during the compounding 
operation often gives better strength than the commonly 
used carbon black or inorganic reinforcing agents. While 
it is difficult to appraise the actual value of this new 
application, it has a greater potential than many other 
of the lignin use developments. 

Plans are also in the works for new production of 
vanillin from lignin. For many years, Marathon has been 
the only producer of vanillin from waste sulphite liquor. 
Now, however, it is reported that the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. is going to build a plant to process lignin into 
vanillin. Lignin, obtained from the Sound Pulp 
and Timber Co. mill in Bellingham, Wash., will be 
barged to Seattle and processed. Crude vanillin, made in 
Seattle, will then be shipped to St. Louis, where it will 
be further refined. 

Numerous other applications for waste sulphite liquor 
include the use of lignin in various — of plastics, as 
a raw material for alcohol, yeast and certain organic 
chemicals such as para-alpha-dimethyl styrene. Evapo- 
rated sulphite liquor solids have been used in adhesives, 
ceramics, core binders, briquetting agents, insecticides 
and fertilizers, as well as materials for dyeing, plastics, 
and other similar products. While waste sulphite liquor 
has long been used as a road binder in different locali- 
ties, the latest work has been done in Wisconsin, where 
the Flambeau Paper Co. has shown the feasibility and 
practicality of such applications. It is claimed that un- 
improved gravel roads can be given a hard, dense, smooth 
surface and that it can be used economically within a 
150-mile radius of its source. The amounts of waste 
liquor so utilized have been small and have come no- 
where near making more than a dent in the vast supply 
available. 

Even though a great deal of research is still going on, 
pressure of the stream and water pollution issue has led 
many mills to take drastic disposal measures without 
waiting for new uses to be developed. The simplest way 
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always has been to get rid of the many millions of tons 
of waste liquor by Sensinn it into the nearest stream or 
body of water. Augmenting this simple dumping — 
tice has been the use of ponds or lagoons. Now, how- 
ever, Soundview Pulp Co. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
at Everett, Wash., have built a two-mile pipe line to 
carry their waste sulphite liquor to deep water from the 
shore of Puget Sound. Others, such as Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. at Camas, use pipe lines to discharge the 
waste liquor hundreds of yards out into the Columbia 
River. 


Another expedient planned by several Wisconsin mills, 
is to install evaporators and furnaces to concentrate and 
burn the sulphite liquor to produce steam. This, of 
course, is a costly way to prevent stream pollution, but 
was considered necessary in order to comply with the 
urgent antipollution laws. 


From the very beginning, most of the research work 
carried on to find’ways and means of utilizing sulphite 
liquor have been in the nature of applied research. Al- 
ways ahead was the goal of finding a practical way to get 
rid of the nuisance. While it is sometimes necessary to 
be expedient in setting up plants and processes to dis- 
pose of the liquor or to utilize parts of it, it seems that 
the most important attack should follow the lines of fun- 
damental research. That this is so is indicated by the 
fact that despite the amount of time and energy poured 
into the eviiden the basic chemistry and structure of 
lignin is still not understood. 


It is true, of course, that research of a fundamental 
nature has been carried on extensively along with the 
work toward finding practical uses for lignin. One or- 
ganization most active in this work has been the Sulphite 
Pulp Manufacturers League in Wisconsin. A group of 
mills on the Pacific coast has also sponsored considerable 
research on this subject. Renewed efforts undoubtedly 
will be made in view of the struggle to eliminate stream 
pollution. 


When we consider that millions of tons a year of a 
potentially valuable chemical raw material are being dis- 
carded, it seems obvious that a stepped-up program of 
fundamental research would be beneficial. Supported 
actively by the whole pulp and paper industry, a co- 
ordinated research program carried out in colleges and 
research centers would undoubtedly accelerate progress. 
Once we have a more thorough understanding of the 
fundamentals of lignin chemistry, we will be in a much 
better position to find uses for its various compounds and 
derivatives. 
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ALL-OUT 
PRODUCTION 
demands 


BIG, MODERN BIRD SCREENS 


— Screens that have the capacity to deliver all of the fibres 
that the paper machine can take—and the ability to deliver 
them clean, well combed, thoroughly individualized, uniform 


in weight, free of lumps, strings and slime. 


Make certain that your paper screening operation is cap- 
able of meeting the responsibility for all-out production. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole, Massachusetts 








i : 
Ady of all the Paper machines jn No 
: Ae! are equipped with Bird Scre 
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P.1. Views fast-changing scene 


THERE ARE SLIGHT—but very slight—in- 
dications that production of paper, 
still at a record breaking rate, is begin- 
ning to catch up with demand. To what 
extent this tendency may be slowed by 
defense conditions remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the Washington hunters 
stew of DO orders, controlled materials 
problems, potential rollbacks and price 
ceiling fixing continues to boil, with little 
in the way of specific decisions to give 
the industry a firm basis on which to 
estimate the future. 

The Canadian Government has added 
its contribution to the defense effort by 
placing newsprint under Government 
control. Inasmuch as the Canadian econ- 
omy includes lower grades of ground- 
wood printing papers in its newsprint 
category, the effect may be felt by con- 
sumers of groundwood papers as well 
as the newspapers. 

The Canadian Defense Production 
Department in an unprecedented peace- 
time move declared newsprint, ground- 
wood and chemical pulps to be essential 
materials. R. M. Fowler, president of 
the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
was made director of a newly-formed 
departmental branch which will have 
authority to regulate and control ex- 
ports. Frank L. Mitchell, executive head 
of the Canadian Association and J. M. 
Smith, another associate, will join him 
in the new branch. Mr. Mitchell was 
Deputy Pulp and Paper Co-ordinator in 
World War II. 

A ten-power international paper and 
pulp committee is being set up at Wash- 
ington, and Britain and France are ex- 
pected to ask the Canadian agency for 
the allocation of larger tonnages for 
their use. It is reported that Canada is 
negotiating at Washington in an effort 
to secure an agreement by which ton- 
nages for United States mills will be 
reduced if the United States agrees, the 
function of the Canadian agency will 
merely be one of allocation of tonnage, 
without a resort to rationing. As part of 
the program the United States may put 
a ceiling on newsprint prices. 

Whether or not this action.on the 
newsprint situation will have any bear- 
ing on United States distribution of its 
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Current Comment 


Production-demand may be leveling . . . 
NPA may issue pulp controls 


major paper products remains to be 
seen. 


Pulp Situation Grave 


The problem of pulp is one which is 
troubling the converting paper mills, 
which are already having trouble secur- 
ing pulp at prices which will enable 
them to compete with the integrated 
mills, A program of allocating pulp 
from integrated paper mills to their con- 
verting competitors as was the case in 
World War II is not yet being seriously 
considered. Robert H. Evans, represent- 
ing the United States pulp consumers, 
has appealed to the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization to help the consumers who are 
facing, what he terms, economic strangu- 
lation. Scandinavian pulp prices have 
increased substantially, and the Swedish 
Government has practically doubled the 
export tax formerly levied en pulp ex- 
ports. The danger of any effort to put a 
ceiling on Scandinavian pulp prices lies 
in the danger that such a ceiling would 
lead the European mills to divert pulp 
formerly sent to the United States to 
other markets clamoring for this raw 
material. 

To revert to the newsprint situation, 
Paul L. Phillips, president of the Inter- 


Ver terans of Foreign Wars 
ot the United 


national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
has made sharp reply to the charge that 
his allegation that the newspaper pub- 
lishers had created a shortage was his 
independent opinion, not prompted by 
any political, business or government 
group. He repeated his charge, as fol- 
lows: 

“The sorry condition of the newsprint 
industry in depression years meant noth- 
ing to publishers who took their busi- 
ness to Scandinavian manufacturers. 
Many United States and Canadian mills 
were idle then, thousands were out of 
work, many mills were forced into 
bankruptcy and investors who might 
have put money into new construction 
were frightened away.” Mr. Phillips 
made this statement in reply to an edi- 
torial in a trade magazine criticizing his 
original statement. 

The problem of attaining harmonious 
mobilization operations as between labor, 
industry, and the public seems to have 
been adjusted with the naming of a new 
wage stabilization board under terms 
which meet some of the demands of 
labor, but not satisfactory to industry. 
The new board will have authority to 
act in the case of wage disputes as be- 
tween industry and labor, a provision 
which industry people felt was not legi- 
timate function of a mobilization pro- 
gram. There is little question that the 
manner in which the new board was 
established was once more an effort by 
the administration to appease labor. 

The victory won by labor, which now 
has an opportunity to secure wage in- 
creases over the maximum percentage 
previously announced as a mobilization 
policy was further exemplified by a “get 
tough” order issued by Eric Johnson in 
which increased prices for commodities 
are to be considered in the light of in- 
dustry profits. No price increases will be 
granted under this general order unless 
an industry can show that its dollar 
profits are not less than 85 percent of its 
best three years from 1946 to 1949 in- 
clusive. Even so, an individual company 
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WHERE YOUR CORROSION RESISTANT 
PIPING PROBLEMS 
ALWAYS FIND THE RIGHT ANSWER 


TrRI-CLOVER offers over 30 years of spe- 
cialized experience in solving corrosion-resistant 
piping problems for Industry. Skilled craftsmen 
and engineers in four completely equipped plants 

have made the name Tri-Clover on stainless steel 
and alloy fittings, valves, pumps, and specialties 
signify unexcelled performance. 

Your selection of the right fitting, tubing or 
pipe for the right job is made easier by 
Tri-Clover’s complete production and engineer- 
ing facilities. Benefit from this fact. For here is 
one dependable source . . . one responsibility for 

your piping problem. 

Remember to specify Tri-Clover! 


ne 


EXPORT DIVISION — 8 So. Michigan, Chicago 3, U.S. A. 


Kenosha, isconsin 




























TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 


FABRICATED STAINLESS STEE 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 
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whose profits are low must compare its 
individual profit showing with the major 
segment of the industry of which it is a 
part. Hardship cases can be adjusted, 
theoretically, but to prove hardship will 
entail a question as to efficient operation 
of a company whose profits are not up 
to the industry average. The new order 
does not apply to food or agricultural 
products. 


Prominent men return 
to industry 


The issue of credit control which 
caused a clash between the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board has been adjusted though differ- 
ing economic thinkers still do not agree 
on the probable effect on inflationary 
trends. However, Thomas B. McCabe 
feels that his task as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board has been accom- 
plished with the Board being granted the 
independence from the Treasury which 
it wished, and Mr. McCabe has resigned 
to take a long rest. He is returning to his 
work as head of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany. 

Another prominent figure in Washing- 
ton affairs has gone back to business life, 
Gen. Lucius Clay having returned to 
the Continental Can Company after 
three months service as assistant to 
Mobilization Chief Wilson. Gen. Clay 
had agreed to serve for a limited period 
only, but his presence at Washington 
had been bitterly opposed by Washing- 
ton labor leaders who charged that he 
was hostile to labor. 


Pulp controls forecast 


It is impossible to forecast the future, 
but the National Production Authority 
has announced it is considering four 
control orders on pulp. One, as men- 
tioned previously, is the calling upon 
integrated mills to sell some pulp to 
other users, and another is to restrict 
mill inventories. The limitation of con- 
sumption, and setting limits on exports 
are other projects being studied. Mean- 
while suggestions that pulp be conserved 
by limiting the weight of papers to se- 
cure a greater yardage of paper from 
equal quantities of pulp has been dis- 
cussed, even though many feel that the 
saving would be negligible. 


Consultants loaned by 
industry without pay 


Congressman Celler, who tries to ap- 
pear as a Galahad in defense of small 
business, has announced that the House 
of Representatives Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 
will investigate the activities of men 
serving without compensation on indus- 
try advisory committees of mobilization 
agencies. He charges that thirty of such 
consultants for the Production Admin- 
istration are employed regularly by 
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| Paper mills cpg ham ot wo : tar toe. 
best off cost-wise, b wer wooed re-created by 


ought, that’s another story. 


Curtailment of hydro-electric generation, or the delays and constantly 
increasing cost of producing additional steam power, can quickly cancel 
out the savings . . . can often cause heavy losses. When such a situation 
exists, there is only one practical and economical course. That's Diesel 
power. Figures recently released by a well known Wisconsin paper mill 
bear this out: Diesel power $.0129 per kwh vs $.0198 for steam power 
and $.0160 for hydro-electric power purchased from a utility. 


Yes, Diesels are fast earning their place in paper mills as dependable 
and economical power producers, and riding the way to fame with 
them are Ross Exchangers. Consistently, you'll find fully standardized 
Ross Type CP lube oil and jacket water coolers listed among the key 
accessories furnished by major Diesel builders . . . over 81% of the 
Diesel engine builders use them. So compact, so accessible, so easily 
installed, these fully standardized, remevable tube bundle units are 
continually winning top preference ... by the machine builder... by 
the user. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG.CO.,INC., 1430 West Ave., Buffalo 13,N.Y. 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 
In Canada, Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont. 








DESIGN DETAILS 

IN THIS BOOK 
Complete data on sizes 
and construction in Bul- 
letin 2.1K1. Write. 
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Fawick “CB” Clutch in RICE BARTON Drive at Potlatch Forests Mill. 


Experienced paper mill operators are quick to recognize 
the advantages of a drive clutch that will meet the varied 
operating requirements of the different sections of the 
paper machine. 

Ranging from “‘inching”’ of individual sections through 
slow or fast acceleration and full operating torque, each 
clutch must meet its sectional operating requirements to 
provide proper unit coordination and overall efficiency. 
The Fawick Airflex Clutches incorporated in the RICE 
BARTON drives for the new Potlatch Mill do just that. 

As part of the RICE BARTON drives on the Couch, 
Presses, Dryers, Breaker Stack, Calenders, and Reels, 
Fawick ‘‘CB” Clutches provide operating characteristics 
best suited to the efficient operation of each section. In 
addition, Fawick ‘“‘E’’ Brakes function with equal effi- 
ciency on the dryer drives. 

The simple rugged design and construction of Fawick 
Airflex Clutches and Brakes provide long trouble-free 
clutch life under severe operating conditions. Your paper 
mill drives will operate with greater efficiency if they are 
Fawick equipped. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 


9919 CLINTON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


For specific information 
on all advantages of 
Fawick Clutch and 
Brake units, write to the 
Main Office, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for Bulletin 300. 





INDUSTRIAL CL ES AND BRAKES 
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companies among the 100 largest cor- 
porations in the nation. The charge is 
hardly well based in the face of the difh- 
culty Washington agencies have had in 
persuading informed personnel from in- 
dustry to accept such positions. Experi- 
ence has shown that men leaving key 
industry positions to serve in the mobili- 
zation effort almost without exception 
are called upon for sacrifices, often of 
their seniority ratings in the companies 
from which they are drawn. 

Along the same line of argument is 
the statement from the Department of 
Justice that it will insist upon a broader 
basis of procurement than followed dur- 
ing World War II when it charges ap- 
proximately 51 per cent of the Govern- 
ment contracts went to thirty-three of 
the largest corporations. The efficiency 
which has made small companies de- 
velop into major corporations would 
under this theory be ignored in order to 
favor smaller, less efficient companies, 
at a greater financial outlay of Govern- 
ment funds. 


Financial 

Stock market prices for paper mill se- 
curities continued to show an inflationary 
tendency with quotations for many of the 
leading common stocks materially higher 
than a month ago, with less interest shown 
by purchasers in the preferred securities. 

A.P.W. Products Co.—Net income in 
1950 was $162,175 as compared with a 
deficit of $189,855 in 1949. 

Camp Manufacturing Co.—Net income in 
1950 was $2,911,789 as compared with 
$2,328,873 in 1949. 

Container Corp. of America—Net income 
for three months ended March 31 was 
$4,745,000 as compared with $2,127,000 in 
the same quarter a year ago. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Corp.—Net 
income in 1950 was $1,565,657 as com- 
pared with $518,677 in 1949. 

Gaylord Container Corp.—Net income for 
1950 was $6,881,896 as compared with 
$4,128,811 in 1949, 

P. H. Glatfelter Co.—Net income for 
1950 was $919,939 as compared with $692,- 
313 in 1949. 

International Paper Co.—Net income in 
1950 was $66,647,151 as compared with 
$51,646,739 in 1949. 

Keyes Fibre Co.—Net income for three 
months ended March 31 was $414,052 as 
compared with $309,535 a year ago. 

Masonite Corp.—Net deficit for three 
months ended Feb. 28 was $112,212 as 
compared with a net profit of $1,636,711 
for the similar period a year ago. 

Mead Corp—Net income for three 
months ended March 31 was $1,616,797 as 
compared with $1,073,909 in the same 
period of 1950. Income in 1950 was $6,- 
377,297 as against $3,416,066 in 1949. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.—Net in- 
come in 1950 was $5,260,462 as compared 
with $3,409,702 in 1949. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co.— 
Net income in 1950 was $1,035,099, as 
compared with $502,789 in 1949. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.—Net income 
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BECKMAN 





Easily Installed 


The attachment consists of an 
integrating sphere in holder and 
a sliding sample tray which. are 
easily installed in place of the 
standard Model B sample com- 
partment and cell carriage. 


Precise Measurements 


To permit utmost measurement 
precision, a detent mechanism 
operated by a convenient push 
button in the sample tray knob 
exactly reproduces forward and 
backward position of the sliding 
sample tray. The resulting preci- 
sion is particularly valuable for 
accurate measurements on sam- 
ples with rough surfaces or non- 
homogenous colors. 

Readings taken rapidly are re- 
producible to at least 1%—with 
careful technique even greater 
precision is obtained. 


Operating Convenience 


Special provision has been 
made so that liquid samples can 
be conveniently inserted without 
spilling... powdered samples 
without disturbing the smoothed 
surface. 


Sample Size 


Sample size is approximately 
1” x 11/4” with a maximum 
thickness of 5/16”°—ample for 
most applications. Or, by simply 
rotating the sphere 180° in its 
holder, larger samples can easily 
be accommodated. 


Quick, Easy Readings 

Accurate color measurements 
are made with great speed and 
simplicity. First the instrument is 
adjusted to read 100% reflec- 
tance on a white standard (such 
as MgO), the sample is moved 
into position and the percent re- 
flectance (compared to the 
standard) is then read directly 
from the meter. It’s as simple as 
that—and the three-compart- 
ment sample tray permits quick 
comparison of two samples and 
a standard on each run. 








for three months ended March 31 was 
$567,729 as compared with $353,260 in the 
same period of 1950. Income in 1950 was 
$1,870,928 as compared with $871,928 in 
1949. 

Oxford Paper Co.—Net income in 1950 
was $3,234,326 as compared with $1,887,- 
985 in 1949. 

Riegel Paper Corp.—Net income for the 
year ended Dec. 30 was $1,817,416 as com- 
pared with $978,768 in 1949. 

Robert Gair Co.—Net income for the 
first quarter was $1,976,491 as compared 
with $1,001,722 for the same period a year 
ago. 

St. Regis Paper Co.—Net income for the 
first quarter was $4,800,000 as compared 
with $2,000,000 a year ago. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 
Marathon Corp.—An additional $7,000,' 
000 3 per cent loan has been secured from 
an insurance company for capital expendi- 
tures and general corporate purposes. 
S. D. Warren Co.—A 100 per cent stock 
dividend was declared payable to stock- 
holders of record April 2. 


Correction 

An error was made in report for the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America which appeared in 
this section of the April issue (p. 32). The 
information given did not apply to that 
company. Copy should have read: 

Container Corp of America—Net income 
for 1950 was $12,016,626 as compared 
with $8,777,328 in 1949. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stock 


Closing Prices 
April 19, 1951 March 20, 195! 











A.P.W. Products. 7™% wee 
Celotex .... 17% 17 

Same Pre 17 "17-17% 
Certain-teed Product - 16% 17% 
Champion P. & F. Co... 53% 50 

Same Preferred... - 103% 101% 
Chesapeake Corp........ - *33%%-34% *33-34% 
Continental Diamond 14% 13% 
Container Corp....... 39 


: 36 
100-104% *104-104% 
-- % 5 

101% *102-102% 
54 


Same Preferred. 
Crown Zellerbach... 

Same Preferred 
Dixie Vortex... 

Same “A” 





Eastern Corp.. 21% 20% 
Robert Gair............. o 3 12% 
Same Preferred -- *195%-20 19% 
Gaylord Container.. ate 26 
International Paper. 53% 50% 
Same Preferred..... w+ 102% *106 44-108 
Kimberly-Clark ................. 444% 44% 
McAndrews & Forbes....... 39 39% 
OS eee 444 
Masonite ........ coneth 33 33% 
Mead Corp. . 26% 25% 
Same Preferred................ *9742-98% 100 
Same 2nd Preferred........ *63-67 *61-64 
National Container.. — 12% 
Rayonier, Inc. 5 48 
Same Preferred.... *361%4-36% *35%-36% 
Scott Paper peas 49 4% . 
Same $3.40 Preferred *96-97 *97-99 
Same $4.00 Preferre *101-104 *103%-106 
St. Regis Nivgeiaones a 124 
Same Preferred........ *914%%-92 *92% -92% 
Sutherland Paper........ . 50 *45%-45% 
Same Preferred......... . 123% *113-117 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 41% A 
United Board & Carton... 19% *18%-19 
United Wall Paper............ 3% 3% 
Same Preferred............ *2514-26% *26-27 
U.S. Gypsum...... s 122% 117% 
Same Preferred wnoeee "177-180 *180%4-184 
West Va. P & P Co........... *80%-82% *76%4-77% 
Same Preferred................*109-110 110 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Closing Prices 
April 19, 1951 March 20, 195! 


A.P.W. Products 3%........ 96 96% 
Celotex 3% %......--000---+------ 102 102% 
Champion P&F Co. 3%.... 102 102 
Mead Corp 3%... 106 107 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


Am. Writing rani osha 
Great Northern oaew < 48% 
Hammermill .................... . qneamee 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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DOWNINGTOWN \ 
SUCTION SLICE \ > 


An inexpensive and thoroughly relidble method 
of faster water removal back of the nip can be 
accomplished by installing Downingtown Suc- 
tion Slices. A Downingtown Suction Slice 
used with cylinder moulds, extractor, suction 
extractor, plain and suction press rolls mini- 
mizes crushing and flowering . . . prevents water 
from accumulating behind the nip and working 
back through the felt. 


Downingtown Suction Slices are made of 





Downingtown Suction Slice 
installed in conjunction with 
a Downingtown Suction- 
Extractor. 





welded stainless steel for structural strength, 
light weight and corrosion resistance. Each 
slice is. designed and manufactured for the 
individual paper or board machine on which 
it is to be used. 


Let a Downingtown Engineer show how the 
installation of suction ‘slices can improve 
machine production and improve the quality 
of your products. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
Pacific Coast Representative: John V. Roslund, Pacific Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 


DOWNINGIOW) 
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Modern Method of Water Removal 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SINCE 1880 
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OLD MILL—Original Luke mill was built about 1890 on the Maryland side of the upper Potomac River to make sulphite pulp and paper; for 
many years it has made book paper from soda pulp; now it's converted to kraft 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. converts its Luke mill. . . 


From Soda to Sulphate 


>>> A NEW RECOVERY PLANT 
was started early last month at the Luke, 
Md., mill of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. This enabled the mill to 
switch over from the old soda process 
to the sulphate or kraft process. By 
changing to the sulphate procéss, the 
mill can now take better advantage of 
the abundant supply of hardwood avail- 
able in this area. 
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A leading manufacturer of book, mag- 
azine and printing papers, the Luke mill 
has long used the soda pulping process. 
Now, however, the use of the sulphate 
process will make possible the produc- 
tion of stronger and relatively better 
hardwood pulp at lower cost than with 
the soda process. With the new pulp 
layout and other impré¥ements com- 
pleted or planned, it is expected that the 


NEW RECOVERY 
plant consists ba- 
sically of a Swenson 
multiple-effect eva- 
porator, D. J. Murray 
cascade evaporator, 
Babcock & Wilcox re- 
covery furnace, and 
a Koppers electro- 
static precipitator; 
they replace seven 
rotary furnaces and 
thirteen leachers 
used in the old soda 
operations 


competitive position of the Luke mill 
will show steady improvement. 

Key to the change-over is a large new 
smelter unit, especially designed to re- 
cover the chemicals used to cook wood 
chips by the sulphate process. This in- 
stallation, which took over a year to 
build, includes a 250-ton recovery fur- 
nace, capable of handling more than 
600,000 gal. of black liquor daily, com- 
bined with a boiler unit which will pro- 
duce about 100,000 Ib. of high pressure 
steam per hour. 

The new recovery unit is housed in an 
eight-story steel and tile building lo- 
cated at the west end of the mill yard. 
The building is 50 x 100 ft., towers 104 
ft. high and is topped by a 67-ft. stain- 
less clad stack 7 ft. in diameter. The 
stack is equipped with an electrostatic 
precipitator, which collects chemical 
fines carried upward by flue gases. Six 
hundred tons of steel, 2500 tons of con- 
crete and more than 91,000 building tile 
went into construction of the building. 

In the first step of the new recovery 
process, spent liquor from the digesters, 
where the wood is cooked, is concentrat- 
ed under vacuum in a battery of mul- 
tiple effect evaporators. This is piped to 
the recovery unit where a cascade evapo- 
rator, using heat provided by waste 
gases from the boiler, concentrates it 
further. Concentrated liquor, to which is 
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added salt cake makeup and dust collect- 
ed by the precipitator, is then sprayed 
into the recovery furnace where the 
organic matter is burned off. Molten 
chemical is dissolved in wash water to 
form green liquor. 

The big smelter replaces seven rotary 
incinerators and thirteen leachers used in 
the past to recover spent liquor from the 
soda process. The rest of the pulp man- 
ufacturing layout at the Luke mill re- 
mains about the same as in the past, ex- 
cept that one new digester of 3520 cu. 
ft. capacity has been added to supple- 
ment the five digesters formerly in opera- 
tion. The sixth digester may ultimately 
allow the plant to increase its pulp pro- 
duction from 170 to about 200 tons per 
day, bringing the plant’s paper and pulp 
production in closer balance. The new 
digester was built by A. O. Smith Corp. 


Stream improvement 


Plant officials believe that the new re- 
covery unit should result in considerable 
improvement in the condition of the 
Potomac River, from which the plant 
draws its water supply and into which it 
returns used water. It was pointed out 
that the capacity of the old recovery line 
was not sufficient to handle all the liquor 
required for the 170 tons of pulp pro- 
duced daily at the mill, with the result 
that some of the weaker wastes escaped 
into the river. The new smelter not only 
is more efficient than the old equipment, 
recovering nearly all the spent liquor for 
re-use, but is designed for a greater 
capacity. Engineering estimates indicate 
that the new equipment will provide 
considerably more capacity than that 
needed to handle liquor from the 170 
tons now produced and will give the 
plant leeway for more tonnage if and 
when further expansion is indicated. 

The new recovery unit also is expected 
to reduce the amount of dirt and smoke 
usually associated with such operations. 
The precipitator unit on the stack will’ 
recover daily about 15 tons of fly ash, 
gteatly reducing the quantity of fumes 
and dust previously released into the 
atmosphere by the old rotary furnaces. 

In addition to the production and re- 
covery advantages of the smelter unit, 
the new equipment adds considerably to 
the steam-producing capacity of the 
plant. The new boiler unit will produce 
about 100,000 Ib. of steam per hour, at 
600-lb. pressure, or about 20 per cent of 
the steam used at the mill. This is con- 
siderably more than the capacity of the 
old rotary furnaces. ‘Almost twelve miles 
of 3¥4-inch steel boiler tubing is built in 
the new boiler. 


Finishing department 

Although the smelter was the major 
project of the past year, another im- 
provement of importance was the con- 
solidation of the paper sheeting and 
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trimming operations in the building 
formerly occupied by the old coating 
mill. This new finishing department 
gives the plant a line of ten cutters and 
eight trimmers all located in the same 
building. 


To rebuild two paper machines 
Another project of major economic 
significance contemplated in the near 
future is the rebuilding of No. 6 and 7 
paper machines, the largest of seven op- 
erated at Luke. This project will allow 
paper to be manufactured at around 
1200 fpm, compared to present speeds of 





about 550 fpm. These two machines 
were converted a few years ago to the 
manufacture of machine coated book 
paper, but at present lack the speed 
necessary to make this grade profitably. 

The work will include the installation 
of longer fourdrinier sections, suction 
presses, breaker stacks, additional dryers 
and larger drives on the machines them- 
selves. Auxiliary equipment serving the 
machines will have to be expanded, too. 
This means more screening capacity, 
new and larger pulp refining equipment, 
a larger save-all system, a new ventilat- 
ing system, new pumps and pipelines. 





Proposed Colorado 
Mill Gets Certificate 
of Necessity 

A certificate of necessity has been 
granted Columbine Development Co. for 
the construction of its pulp mill near 
Castle, Colo. 

The firm’s president, Preston Walker, 
has announced further that the $16,500,- 
000 Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan 
applied for by Columbine will be 
granted. 

The firm has completed negotiations 
with the forest service for timber sup- 
plies and its bid on several million feet 
of beetle-killed timber in White River 
National Forest has been accepted. (Cf. 
P. I., November, 1950; February, 1951) 


I. P, Co. Has Approval 
From NPA to Double Mill 
Capacity at Natchez 

Plans for doubling the capacity of 
International Paper Co.'s new dissolving 
pulp mill at 
Natchez, Miss., 
were announced re- 
cently by John H. 
Hinman, company 
president, after ap- 
proval of the pro- 
gram had been 
granted by Inter- 
national’s board of 
directors. 

The Natchez 
mill, opened last 
spring, presently 
produces 300 tons of dissolving pulp a 
day, or 105,000 tons a year; additions 
planned for the mill will be a duplica- 
tion of the present plant, so that total 
daily capacity of the mill will be 600 
tons. 

A Certificate of Necessity has been 
approved by the National Production 
Authority to cover construction of the 
new facilities. Cost of construction will 
be met from general funds of the firm. 





John H. Hinman 


The Natchez addition should be in pro- 
duction by the fall of 1952. 

Wide-spread industry interest was 
gained when the Natchez mill was 
opened last year, since it used for the 
fisst time a newly-developed sulphate 
process which permits use of hardwood 
in the manufacture of dissolving pulp. 

“Solution ef many of the difficult 
problems that faced us a year ago in 
producing dissolving pulp from hard- 
woods by the use of the new sulphate 
process are now being worked out by the 
engineers and production men of our 
Southern Kraft Division and production 
frem current equipment is now on an 
improved basis,” commented Mr. Hin- 
man. 

He stated that the expanded Natchez 
mill will have about 1600 employees 
with an annual payroll of approximately 
$6,000,000. 





FLASH! As this form closes, press re- 
leases state that the I. P. Company an- 
nounces it bas been granted a certificate 
of necessity from the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration in Washington for 
a new $15,000,000 chemifibre plant to 
be built adjoining the company's pres- 
ent paper and pulp mill in the Magazine 
Point Section, Mobile, Ala. Watch for 
more details on this project in the next 
*S5Sue. 


Japanese Visitors 
Study American Govt. 
and Industry Methods 

A seven-man Japanese commission, 
touring the United States under the 
auspices of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers, Foreign Trade Office, 
was guest of St. Regis Paper Co. at a 
conference held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, recently. This group of men 
arrived in San Francisco in March; after 


_ visiting government agencies and repre- 


sentative indystries in Washington, New 
York and Boston, they will.tour ‘the 
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Fourdrinier Wet End 


122-inch Puseyjones Fourdrinier at 
Finch, Pruyn and Company, from wet 
end with screens in foreground. s 





Calender Stack, Reel and Winder 


Slitter and Winder 





—_— 








Aver 


like Military Operation 


FEATURES OF 122” “PUSEY JONES” 
FOURDRINIER MACHINE 
AT FINCH PRUYN 


Improved type Finch Pruyn head box arranged for attach- 
ment direct to screens and combined with 60” high fully 
adjustable slice; all stainless steel construction. 

Fourdrinier Part suitable for a wire 75 ft. long, 122” wide, 
equi with 30” diameter Downingtown suction couch, 
6—7” wide stainless steel suction boxes, 18” diameter 
Sinclair dandy roll, 5” diameter rubber covered table 
rolls, 10” diameter brass jacketed wire rolls, high speed 
duplex shake, 3” permanent pitch wire table, special air- 
operated handling device for breast roll, copper and brass 
water piping and showers. 

Press Part of improved, close-spaced design with 2—24” 
diameter rubber covered Downingtown suction presses and 
24” diameter granite upper rolls. Pneumatic-controlled 
pressure loading with both presses of straight through ar- 
rangement and felts equipped with Scofield felt condi- 
tioners. Wet end smoothing press with 24” diameter bronze 
cased lower and 24” diameter rubber covered upper rolls. 
Dry Part in 3 main sections having one upper and one 
lower felt on each section; first and second sections each 
comprising 14 paper and 4 felt dryers; third section, 11 
paper and 2 felt ers; all dryers 48” diameter, designed 
and constructed for 50 Ibs. working steam pressure. Bowser 
lubricating system for main dryer and drive shaft bearings. 
Rope carrier device for threading the sheet through the 
dryer sections. Latest type steam joints with dual revolving 
siphons. All supporting framework of streamlined box pat- 
tern. Hi-tensil alloy gearing with welded steel protective 


Size Press comprising 24” diameter chromium plated lower 

roll and 24” diameter rubber covered upper roll with stain- 
steel size pan, brass showers, and special Mount Hope 

type adjustable spread roll. 

Calender Stack comprising 10 rolls of 24” diameter bot- 

tom, 16” diameter next bottom, and 12” diameter upper, 

with Bowser oiling system for all roll bearings, pneumatic 

nip loading system, and ding doctors. 

Improved Type Pope Reel with p tic adjustable load- 

ing mechanism and adjustable spreader to handle rolls up 

to 48” diameter. 

Unwinding Stands with adjustable bearing supports and 

electrical regenerative brake. 

Puseyjones 2-drum winder of improved design, suitable for 

winding rolls up to 42” diameter, with special arrangement 

of score-cut slitters; variable speed direct-connected double 

motor drive. 

Mechanical drive for each section with individual enclosed 

spiral bevel aring, Airflex clutches and motor-operated 

belt shifters. ement line shaft driven from turbine. 

All rolls throughout machine equipped with roller bearin: 

and balanced suitable for maximum operating speed ot 

1000 ft. per minute, except winder at 3800 feet per minute. 





There’s a new No. 1 Machine at Finch, Pruyn and 
Company, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The change-over from a 90-inch to a 122-inch 
Fourdrinier Machine was carried out like a military 
operation. They had to rebuild the foundation for the 
wider and heavier new machine. The mill organization 
worked around the clock to put the new machine into 
operation without costly change-over. 


Here at Puseyjones we are proud of our close associa- 
tion with Finch, Pruyn. Their first two machines — 
90-inch and 118-inch Fourdriniers—were built by 
Puseyjones in 1904. The No. 3 Machine, a 150-inch 
Fourdrinier, was built by Puseyjones in 1909. The new 
No. 1 Machine delivered in 1950 represents a new high 
in the papermaking art. Designed for a speed of 1,000 
feet per minute on groundwood specialties, it practi- 
cally doubled production of the machine it replaced. 


Puseyjones engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
discuss your papermaking problems. If you are think- 
ing of modernizing or adding to your present equip- 
ment, get the benefits of Puseyjones experience on 
Fourdrinier Machines, Cylinder Machines, Yankee 
Machines, or a modification of any of these types. 
Write us. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Fabricators and Welders of All Classes of Stee{ and Alloy Products 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 








midwest before returning to Japan in 
May. 

The seven Japanese visitors are study- 
ing American government and industry 
methods as they concern labor and per- 
sonnel relations; a similar group will in 
the near future concern itself with in- 
dustrial techniques throughout the 
nation. 

At the St. Regis conference the visitors 
heard short talks by several company of- 
ficials including E. R. Gay, newly elected 
executive vice president (See Names in 
the News); and Vice Presidents Ralph 
B. Maltby and Thomas H. Cosford. 


New Company Formed in 
Florida To Make Newsprint 
from Sugar-cane Bagasse 

Newsprint will be made from sugar- 
cane bagasse at a new plant to be built in 
Florida by a company newly formed to 
carry out the project, United Bagasse 
Cellulose Corp. 

The president of the new company is 
Joaquin J. de la Roza, a Cuban engineer 
who has developed a new and successful 
process of making paper from bagasse. 
Mr. de la Roza has said that the process 
is less expensive than heretofore and 
the quality of the paper will compare 
favorably with newsprint made from 
wood. ’ 

The new plant, being constructed at 
a cost of $15,000,000, will have an initial 
annual capacity of 45,000 tons of news- 
print. 


Continental Can Makes 
Record Production at 
Tonawanda Division 

Since it was reopened last September 
after a 10 month shutdown, the Tona- 
wanda, N.Y., Paper Converting Division 
plant of Continental Can Co., New 
York, has increased its operations until 


they are now at the highest level since ~ 


the factory was built in 1948. 
Employment, now at about 200, will 
be further increased; for the first time 
the plant is operating two shifts rather 
than one, and employees are working 
overtime schedules of 45 hours a week. 
The increased operations reflect the 
heavy demand for the fiber drums pro- 
duced at Tonawanda; although the mill 
has no direct defense contracts a large 
percentage of its output is going to other 
industries doing defense work. 


Certain-teed Prods. Corp. 
Will Build Paper Mill 
at Pryor, Okla. 

A paper mill will be constructed at 
Pryor, Okla., by Certain-teed Products, 
Ardmore, Pa. Built for and operated 
by Coronado Manufacturing Co. a 
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wholly-owned Certain-teed subsidiary, 
the mill will produce papers used in the 
manufacture of gypsum lath and wall- 
board. 

Recent additions at the firm’s gypsum 
board plants have greatly increased 
prodiction capacity and have resulted 
in a greater demand for paper. 


Hubbs Corp. Broadens 
Sales Operations 

The recent acquisition of the wrapping 
paper business of Paper Manufacturers 
Co., Philadelphia, by W. B. Killhour 
and Sons, also of Philadelphia, has led 
to the integration of the former Paper 
Manufacturers wrapping paper business 
into that of Hubbs Corp., New York, 
upon Hubbs acquisition of the Killhour 
organization. 

Present plans call for maintenance of 
the sales organizations and warehouses 
of both concerns forming the new Hubbs 
division to function as W. B. Killhour 
and Sons Division of Hubbs Corp.; W. 
Brelsford Killhour will head the new 
division. 

The new division will handle a com- 
plete line of printing, wrapping and in- 
dustrial papers, and will serve Philadel- 
phia, eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 





MODERNIZATION AND CHANGES in the 

Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. plant at Trenton, Ont., are 
expected to increase production 40 to 50 
per cent. A $200,000 program should be 
completed by the end of this year, as the 
modernization will be carried out on 
existing buildings. 





RESEARCH IS BEING CONDUCTED at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 
Can., to determine the possibility of ob- 
taining better bleaches for paper pulp 
through the chemical reaction of sea- 
weed. The experiments are being made 
under the direction of Dr. G. D. Thorne, 
Mount Allison chemistry professor. 





STOCKHOLDERS of River Raisin Paper 


Co., Monroe, Mich., recently voted 
that the firm’s directorial board should 
be reduced from eight members to seven; 
directors re-elected included J. Frank 
Gray, A. J. Goetz, H. L. Lamb, H. R. 
McGovern, W. P. Smith, J. W. Walter 
and Charles L. Wood. These directors 
chose J. Frank Gray as board chairman, 
Charles L. Wood as president and gen- 
eral manager, Arthur J. Goetz as vice 
president, and J. W. Walter as secretary 
and treasurer. The stockholders’ vote 
also approved a contributory profit- 
sharing plan for the firm’s salaried em- 
ployees. 


Great Northern Plans 
Six-Million-Dollar 
Power Development 


A hydroelectric project valued at 
about $6,000,000 will be built by Great 
Northern Paper Co. at its Ripogenue 
Dam on the Penobscot River above 
Millinocket, Me., location of the firm's 
paper mill. 

The dam, built in 1917 to store water 
for pulpwood log drives, has at present 
no provision for power development; the 
firm will begin its power project this 
spring. Work necessary will include 
drilling of a 16 foot tunnel some 4000 
feet long through a rock bed to the 
gorge where the power plant will be 
constructed. Work will be completed 
in two years. 

Engineers cannot as yet estimate the 
potential power of the new project, al- 
though a 30 mile 110,000 volt transmis- 
sion line will be built to carry power to 
the mill. 


More Improvements 
Scheduled for KVP 
Co., Espanola 

Production of KVP Co., Espanola, 
Ont., subsidiary of Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
rose 15 per cent for the first two months 
of 1951 as compared to a similar period 
in 1950. The firm’s production of pulp 
and paper reached an all-time high of 
96,500 tons of kraft, and more than 
29,600 tons of paper, in 1950. 

Capital expenditures of more than 
$1,000,000 are planned for 1951. This 
will include further work on the paper 
machines with the installation of Swe- 
dish-designed drying equipment for the 
pulp machine and expenditures in the 
woods for all-weather roads, dams and 
river improvement work. More mech- 
anized equipment will be purchased, and 
the firm will build a new high school 
and a continuing housing program for 
Espanola. ; 

Capital expenditures totaled about 
$965,000 in 1950. This included addi- 
tional steam-plant capacity, moderniza- 
tion of paper machines and equipment, a 
new digester in the sulphate mill and 
additional wood-handling equipment. 





ALL MATERIALS NECESSARY for a $400,- 

000 building addition, which will be 
part of a $2,000,000 expansion program, 
have been obtained by Westminster 
Paper Co., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. 
Construction has begun on the new 
building and a 40-45 ton capacity paper 
machine has been ordered from Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. Although com- 
pletion of the expansion is dependent 
upon material deliveries, the schedule 
thus far plans operations to begin by 
about August, 1952. 
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Down Time? : 
Not on your life! ‘\//” 





Sec: Sounds like a big order you just 
gave. “Cut off that felt and put on a 
Hamilton!” Busy as we are, won't it take 
a lot of time to make it fit the machine? 


Sup: No, it will go on quick! That's 
one of the things we like about Hamilton 
Felts. They're easy to put on . . . fast, too. 
You see, Hamilton Felts are made to fit 
each machine just right. 


Sec: But, some time ago, I watched them 
tearing off the edge of a felt that was too 
wide for the machine. 


Sup: Then that wasn’t a Hamilton! 
Hamilton Felts are sized right. That helps 
them run true at high speeds, too. And 
they really pull out the water! 
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Sec: I've noticed in your felt book that 
Hamilton Felts stay on the machines a long 
time. 


Sup: Smart girl! Another six months and 
you'll be a papermaker! 





tj I i 
MIAMI WOOLEN MILLS 


Established 1858 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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a 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation will be gla b 
to send you, without charge, this extensive fi 
instruction chart on the handling of chlorine. p 
g 
4 d 
How to handle chlorine ; 
d 
th 
“Know-how” is essential to the safe and . 
economical use of chlorine. If it’s mishandled, I 
it can be troublesome. ne 
That's why Wyandotte’s Technical Service is in 
so valuable to our customers. pr 
We will recommend handling equipment for : 
unloading systems... instruct you in the use fo 
of the system. If you wish to vaporize the <s a 
chlorine, we will design equipment which fits - 
. . Si 
your requirements. We will recommend mate- SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA en 
rials of construction ... will submit a cost esti- CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE de 
mate in detail. HYDROGEN * DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS = 
If you wish to improve your control, we will CARBOSE (Sodium CMC)* ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + PROPYLENE bo 
recommend suitable instrumentation. We will bri 
eggs : . DICHLORIDE * AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES lex 

make periodic inspections of your equipment. 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS su 


We will instruct your personnel. These services 
are available to every Wyandotte customer . .. 


large or small. They can be available to you. . 

For details, write us at the address below. | if Ne 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION yan CG & ata 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ; whi aca Un 
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Security Analysts Visit Union Bag Plant 





Representing some of the country's leading financial concerns, a group of security analysts paid a visit recently to the Savannah (Ga.) 


plant of Union Bag and Paper Corp. Following a tour of the plant, they took part in a question and answer period. 


mpany officials 


(three seated at left) who participated in the forum are: Vice Presidents D. J. Hardenbrook, G. W. E. Nicholson, and T. T. Dunn 


Canada Will Control and 
Regulate Pulp and 
Newsprint Exports 


Canada has just declared newsprint 
and mechanical and chemical pulps es- 
sential materials—a move unparalleled 
by that country in peacetime. The de- 
fense production department was em- 
ployed to bring these commodities under 
government control. 

R. M. Fowler, president of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, was 
appointed director of a newly-formed 
departmental branch that will have au- 
thority to regulate and control exports. 
F. L. Mitchell, who was deputy pulp and 
paper co-ordinator in World War II, and 
J. M. Smith will join Mr. Fowler in the 
new branch. 

Reports are that the next major step 
in meeting the appeal for more news- 
print from countries such as Britain and 
France will be up to a 10-power inter- 
national pulp and paper committee being 
formed in Washington. Canada will be 
a member of that group, part of an 
international materials conference con- 
sidering emergency allocation of ma- 
terials to met the needs of rearming 
democracies. 

Canada produced about 5,275,000 tons 
of newsprint last year, and likely will 
boost production slightly this year, 
bringing the output up to the highest 
level in history. However, it will not be 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


Foundation for Research 
Now Part of N.Y. Univ. 

The charter of a pfivate educational 
corporation associated with the State 
University of New York has been ap- 
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proved by the University’s Board of 
Regents. Under terms of the charter, 
the corporation will be a non-profit or- 
ganization whose primary purpose will 
be to “finance the conduct of studies and 
research in any and all fields of the arts 
and sciences of benefit to and in keeping 
with the educational purposes and ob- 
jects of State University of New York.” 

The Foundation is the result of an 
18 month study into the problem of 
devising a system whereby theoretical as 
well as applied research might be con- 
ducted within the State Government's 
framework. 

The University’s president, Alvin C. 
Eurich, commented that, “While public 
monies may not, be available for many 
research programs in such fields as ag- 
riculture, medicine, forestry ........ 
funds are frequently available to con- 
duct important projects in these areas 
from private, industrial, labor, and phil- 
anthropic sources. Through the medium 
of the Foundation it will be possible to 
receive and expend these non-State funds 
so that they will yield the greater possi- 
ble returns.” 


Crossett Suffers Severe 
Damage from Storm 

Production has been halted at Crossett 
Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark., as the re- 
sult of damages suffered when the mill 
was struck by lightning during a severe 
rain storm on March 28; the bolt of 
lightning hit a lead wire leading to 
the electric generating plant. 

Several employees were dazed, but 
none were seriously hurt; the plant, on 
the other hand, suffered a demolished 
turbine and melted instrument panels. 
Losses in damaged equipment, produc- 


tion and wages will probably exceed 
$1,000,000; production will probably 
resume sometime this month. 

The Chase Bag Co., which adjoins 
the Crossett mill, was shut down tem- 
porarily until another source of electric 
power than that it received from Cros- 
sett could be obtained. 

Equipment replacements are now dif- 
ficult to obtain, due to defense require- 
ments; temporary employment and finan- 
cial assistance is in the meantime being 
furnished 550 to 700 workers made in- 
active by the fire. 


CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY have been 

obtained by The Mead Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, for the enlargement of its soda 
pulp mills at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
Kingsport, Tenn. Work on these two 
projécts is proceeding and the additional 
pulp making facilities should be com- 
pleted by 1952. 


COMPLETION OF multiwall plant and 

storage facilities constructed at Peo- 
ria, Ill., for The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, at a cost of more than half a 
million dollars has been announced. The 
new building and storage space—which 
measures 330 x 200 feet, supplements 
the firm’s Peoria shipping sack manu- 
facturing plant. 


CONSTRUCTION HAS BEGUN on a new 

warehouse being built at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., for Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. The one story building 
will provide about 56,000 square feet of 
Hoor space to be used as ofhce units, and 
storage space for both raw materials 
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and finished products; it will also ac- 
commodate a larger mill cafeteria. The 
building should be completed by the end 
of this year. 


A FIFTY YEAR CHARTER has been granted 

Garner Dunkerley, Jr., W. R. Schween 
and Leonard Gehring for the incorpora- 
tion of the Anchor Paper Corp., Palmer, 
Texas. The three incorporators are ex- 
ecutives of Ennis Tag and Salesbook Co. 
and American Carbon Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., both of Ennis, Texas; the 
new firm, which has a capital stock of 
$10,000, will manufacture cartons and 
folding cardboard boxes. 


PULP MAKING EFFICIENCY of Oregon 

Pulp and Paper Co. facilities at Salem, 
Oregon, will be improved with the com- 
pletion of a $750,000 plant remodeling 
program now under way. Equipment to 
be installed at the new plant will include 
a hydraulic machine which debarks logs 
by means of a 1260-pound pressure. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES of Brown Co., 

formerly located at 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, have been relocated at 150 
Causeway St., Boston. A small sales 
office has been retained at the company’s 
former New York location. 


CAPITAL STOCK of St. George Pulp and 

Paper Co. Ltd., St. George, N.B., has 
been increased $400,000 under author- 
ity of the New Brunswick provincial 
secretary-treasurer. The increase in- 
volved the creation of 80,000 new shares 
of stock valued at $5 each and carrying 
a 5 per cent interest rate. St. George 
Pulp and Paper only recently completed 
a rebuilding and expansion plan neces- 
sitated by a destructive fire suffered a 
few years ago. 


A NEW JOINTLY OWNED COMPANY has 

been organized by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., for the manufac- 
ture of a unique air filter. Known as 
Cambridge Corp., the new organization 
is located in Syracuse; initial manufac- 
ture of the new filter, tirst used by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to keep ra- 
dioactive particles out of the atmosphere, 
is now under way. 


A NEW BUILDING now nearing comple- 

tion at the Foxboro, Mass., head- 
quarters of The Foxboro Co. will add 
about 50,000 square feet to the firm's 
working area. The one story building is 
so located as to be a connection, on the 
same floor level, between existing fac- 
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tory buildings and a recently completed 
steel and aluminum warehouse. Expan- 
sion of several Foxboro departments will 
be possible when the new space is uti- 
lized. Another building under con- 
struction is a new Training School. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS Arrow Paper 

Products Ltd., Oakville, Ont., Canada, 
Manbert Paper Products Ltd., will con- 
tinue operations at Arrow headquarters; 
specialized production will remain as 
Arrow Brand breadwrappers. 


WORK SHOULD BE COMPLETED by the 

summer of 1952 on the program of 
expansion undertaken by Powell River 
Paper Co. at its British Columbia mill, 
under an accelerated work program. 
Two paper machines will be ready by 
the end of this year; in the past two 
years the firm’s newsprint machines have 
increased production from a basis of 276 
to 300,000. The present expansion pro- 
gram will allow a total capacity of 340,- 
000 tons per year. 


A NEW PLANT now being constructed at 

Piqua, Ohio, for Sefton Fibre Can Co. 
should be ready for occupancy by the 
latter part of July. The new plant, which 
provides about 65,000 square feet of 
floor space, will cost about $500,000. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES AND PLANT of 
Schutte and Koerting Co., from Phila- 

delphia to Cornwall Heights, Bucks 

County, Pa., has been completed. 


A NEW PLANT will be constructed at 
Crystal Lake, Ill. by Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, for use in the manu- 
facture of diesel engines. Production 
necessitating the services of 200 em- 
ployees is scheduled to begin in October; 
eventually the plant will employ be- 
tween 400 and 500 workers. Engines 
having from one to six cylinders will be 
manufactured; 1200 to 1500 diesel horse 
power will be produced each day. 


DEFENSE PROTECTION AND PRECAUTIONS 

against possible atomic bomb attacks 
were discussed at the fourth annual 
“Seminar in Public Utility Safety,” con- 
ducted yearly by Ebasco Services Inc. 
in co-operation with New York Uni- 
versity. Representatives of public utility 
companies in the United States and 
South America met in New York from 
February 19 through March 2 for field 
trips, instructional work and conferences 
at Ebasco Services, as well as classroom 
sessions at New York University’s ‘Cen- 
ter for Safety Education. 
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Appleton Winders are the 


lot Choice 


in Modern Paper Mills! 


Production managers, foremen, cost accountants and 
operators all agree Appleton Winders and Rewinders 
are the first choice from every angle. Price, perform- 
ance, production or maintenance-wise, Appleton'’s Wind- 
ers and Rewinders with slitting attachments are good 
team-mates for the complete line of fine paper-making 
equipment produced by the Appleton Machine Company. 


All the special features of these high-speed winders 
are aimed at rapid, economical production. Accuracy, 
control and flexibility mean uniformly wound rolls that 
are clean-cut and wrinkle-free. The swinging-arm 
riding-roll with aytomatic pressure decrease is a unique 


Appleton feature! 


CUSTOM-BUILDERS OF PULP & 
FINISHING ROLLS * 


ROBERTS GRINDERS * 
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Don't wait another day! Write now for complete 
information on this and other high caliber paper- 
making equipment made by the Appleton Machine 


Company! 













WINDERS ® 


REWINDERS 
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Hydrapulper drive with lifting rods bolted 
to base of the crate 





Crate is reinforced with steel straps; note 
export markings 





Completely crated for export, machinery is loaded on flat cars— 


braced with steel straps 





Export consignment of machinery—fully blocked and braced 
on two flat cars at manufacturers siding 


Shartle's export packing commended 


>>> Here is an interesting commenda- 
tion from The Kersten Shipping Agency, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“Shartle Brothers Division, Middle- 
town, Ohio, ranks among the top in the 
exporting of machinery from the Miami 
Valley area. There are few firms that 
will compare in sales and shipment of 
machinery with Shartle Brothers, whose 
equipment is presently in use in Con- 
tinental Europe, Scandinavian countries, 
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Mediterranean countries, the Far East 
and South America. 

“Shartle Brothers are also outstanding 
in the preparation and shipment of their 
equipment in that claims for damages 
were non-existent. This is due primarily 
to the type of packing designed by its 
Export Traffic Department headed by 
Mr. Walter Miller, which packing is not 
only superior to the normal export box- 
ing, but is also less expensive. In com- 


ments received by Shartle Brothers from 
marine insurance companies, steamship 
companies, and export forwarding com- 
panies, their packing is considered an 
outstanding example of ingenuity and 
engineering, all of which helps sell their 
products in foreign lands and further 
establishes the fine reputation which 
they have built for themselves among 
their industry.” 


How it's done 

The first step is protecting the machin 
ery from the elements. All openings, such 
as flange unions, are covered with lids 
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Rereat B-C machines 





feature overhead presses 


Two of several recent Black-Clawson machines 
featuring presses superimposed on vat section 
—one with B-C Hydronamic Inlets on liner vats 
only, the other with Inlets on all vats. 
Black-Clawson, incidentally, holds the dis- 
tinction of having been the first designer to: 
1. build a cylinder machine wider than 100”; 
2. develop the vertical dryer; 3. develop a more 
efficient way to deliver the stock to the mold 


by bringing out the B-C Hydronamic Inlet; 
4. bring their engineering and shop practice to 
a truly high standard of precision and make 
possible substantially higher cylinder machine 
speeds. 

If you are thinking of a new machine, Cylin- 
der or Fourdrinier, Black-Clawson would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to consult with you and 
submit estimates. 





_— BLACK-CLAWSON_—m 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Divisions: SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York 

Western Sales Office: Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 

Southern Sales Office: 937 Coventry Road, Decatur, Ga. 

Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 

Subsidiary: B-C INTERNATIONAL, LTD., Greener House 
66/68 Haymarket, London, S$. W. 1, England 
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of asphalt-impregnated board. Machined 
parts are coated with X-481 slushing 
compound to prevent rust. In addition, 
some of the exposed parts are wrapped 
in waterproof paper. 

Loose objects, as well as bolts and 
nuts, are boxed. Each box is fully lined 
with waterproof paper. Before the lid is 
nailed on, heavy oil is poured over the 
contents. Then, when the lid is attached, 
the box is turned over so as to be sure 
that all the objects are thoroughly 
doused with oil. 

Let’s say the machine to be packed is 
a Miami jordan. Before the actual con- 
tainer is constructed, a plan is drawn. 
Then the first step is building the skid: 
i.e., the bottom of the crate. It consists 
of 6 x 6 in. oak timbers strongly bolted 
together. The jordan is set upon the skid 
and the base bolted to the timbers. Then 
the box of parts is strapped to the skid. 
Now the corner posts are toenailed to the 
skid, after which the top sills are toe- 
nailed to the corner posts. Next, the 
upright side and end planks are nailed 
to the frame. These planks are oak, over 
an inch thick. 

Heavy steel straps 114 in. wide are 
tightened around the crates to impinge 
upon the side planks. At the points 
where the hoist chains or cables are to 
be applied, the planks are double- 


strapped. In some instances, four long 
rods with rings at the top are bolted to 
the skid to be grabbed by the hooks of 
the hoist. 

With this crating, the heaviest ma- 
chine can be turned on its side or top 
without budging the fraction of an inch. 
This has been done in tests, although 
shipments of this kind are always kept 
top-up in actual handling. 

After the crate is completed, the neces- 
sary markings (address, dimensions, 
cubic contents, etc.) are painted on the 
planks in large, readable letters and 
figures. Duplicate markings are put on 
each side or each end. 

When all the crates are ready for ship- 
ment, each is securely blocked and 
strapped to the freight car. Incidentally, 
all the sleeves on the straps bear the 
company seal. 

The results of this superior export 
shipment are well summed up in the 
statement by The Kersten Shipping 
Agency. No delays at the ports or in 
transit are experienced by the Black- 
Clawson organization. Foreign customers 
have praised the condition of receipts, 
all crates and boxes arriving intact and 
without damage. The manager of a 
French paper mill profusely thanked 
Shartle Brothers for the lumber to build 
his garage! 





You Cannot Beat Turbine-Type APCOS 
for Small Capacity, High Head Duties 


Capacities 





to 
150 G.P.M. 





APCO 
PUMPS 
in popular sizes 
ere carried in 
stock in 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 
as an accom- 
modation to our 
engineer friends. 
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Stage Turbine-Type Pump 


Write for 
BULLETIN 
111 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


110 Loucks Street, Aurora, Illinois 











Purpose 


APCO Single 






es 












AURORA 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


are available in 
many types and sizes 
—all noted for their 
streamline coordi- 
nation between im- 
pellers and shells. 


for 
CONDENSED CATALOG "M" 









Standard Stoker Name 
Changed—now Read 
Standard Corporation 

Although no change in ownership, 
management or personnel of Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., Erie, Pa., has~been 
made, the firm has changed its corporate 
name to Read Standard Corp. 

The firm has recently been diversify- 
ing its activities; present products in- 
clude Standard Stokers for railroad and 
industrial use, Readco bakery machinery 
and ovens, Readco chemical processing 
equipment, and axial flow positive pres- 
sure Standardaire Blowers. 

Operations under the new name will 
be separated into two major divisions, 
Bakery-Chemical and Blower-Stoker; 
the Bakery-Chemical Division was form- 
erly known as the Read Machinery Di- 
vision. 

Executive and divisional sales offices 
will be maintained as heretofore in New 
York City; the Erie, Pa., plant will be 
manufacturing and engineering head- 
quarters for the Blower-Stoker Division. 





Schutte and Koerting 
Consolidates Operations 
at Cornwells Heights 

General offices and manufacturing 
facilities of Schutte and Koerting Co., 
formerly headquartered at Philadelphia, 
have been consolidated at Cornwells 
Heights, Bucks County, Pa. 

Formerly, the general offices, together 
with some light manufacturing work, 
were located at 12 and Thompson 
Streets, Philadelphia. The new works— 
located in an enlarged modern plant 
afford opportunity for activities consoli- 
dation and allow sufficient room for 
greater expansion. 

The new plant is located 20 miles 
Northeast of Philadelphia and five miles 
South of Bristol, Pa. 

Consolidation of company facilities is 
only one of several improvement pro- 
gtams undertaken this year, the firm's 
75th anniversary. 


WORK WILL SOON BEGIN on a new one 

story building at Milwaukee which 
will house a new paper box manufac- 
turing plant planned by National Con- 
tainer Corp., New York. The 100,000 
square foot building will be located on 
a 23¥ acre plot. 


CHILEAN LOGS, suitable for ground pulp 
products, are reported to be available 
for export from that country. The Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association has 
reported that Kurt Shulbe Reinicke, Cas- 
silla 4067, Santiageo, Chile, is interested 
in contacting wood pulp producers— 
particularly those located on tidewater 
—who might make use of such logs. 
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>>> THE SIGHT OF a deer’s head 
poking through a thicket in the woods 
may gladden the heart of the average 
hunter, but to Louis Griewisch, machine 
tender on No. 2 paper machine, it means 
nothing but work—and plenty of it. 

For, you see, Louie is a taxidermist of 
no mean ability. His workmanship has 
attracted so much attention that he 
received about 250 mounting orders since 
the opening of the hunting season. That’s 
enough business to take up all his spare 
time for the next six months. 

He took up taxidermy as a hobby 
about 25 years ago. Well, to use Louie’s 
own words, “I just heard about it once 
and thought I'd like to try it.” So he 
decided to mount a hawk which he had 
shot near Peaks Lake. About two years 
later someone asked him to mount a 
snowy owl and he had his first outside 
job. 

Since then he has mounted such ani- 
mals as deer, mink, weasel, otter, owl, 
wild duck, pheasant, prairie chicken and 
partridge. The most unusual specimens 
he ever mounted were a pair of old 
squaw ducks which he still believes are 
hanging in Lemeron’s tavern at 331 
North Broadway. As all good duck 
hunters know, these birds are rarely 
seen in this vicinity since they usually 
follow the Atlantic flyways in their 
flights to the North and South. 

Deer heads are rated the most popular 
trophies among hunters and Mr. Grie- 
wisch estimates that he has mounted 
about 500 of them over the years. Most 
of his customers live in Wisconsin al- 
though he has some in such middle- 
western states as Illinois, Michigan and 
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! Louis Griewisch makes them ‘come alive 


Minnesota and as well as in such far- 
away places as South Carolina and 
California. 

It was through taxidermy that Mr. 
Griewisch became interested in his favor- 
ite pastime of collecting butterflies. It 
should be pointed out that mounting 
animal heads was his principal hobby 
until it developed into a sideline busi- 
ness. Every taxidermy book has some 


Close-ups... 
of paper mill people 


SOME OF THE SPECIMENS 
Louis Griewisch has mounted 
during his 25 years as a taxidermist. 
It takes ten hours to mount 

a deer head 


little article on butterflies and he began 
to read them avidly. Gradually his 
curiosity was aroused to a point where 
he started to take an active interest in 
tracking down and collecting the multi- 
colored insects. 

Louie’s wife has been urging him to 
give up taxidermy work and he also has 
given it some thought recently. He re- 
ceives so much work that stacks of hides 
and skulls have begun to pile up in the 
basement and garage. In fact, his car has 
to stand outside these cold winter days 
because deer hides fill the garage. 





Adapted from article by Ed Arndorfer which 
appeared in December, 1950, issue of Tissue 
Topics, published by Hoberg Paper Mills. Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


WOODEN FORM is used for mounting a deer head. The form is filled with excelsior and 


covered with plaster of Paris 
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Valley—it's still going strong after 86 years of growing . . . 


From Blackbottom Mill to Excello ... 1865-1951 





T. E. Jones 


Clarence Jones 


>>> The John Smith family blazed a 
paper mill trail to the West from Mary- 
land, and to the new region of Miami 
Valley. The family settled in south- 
western Ohio in 1810. 

Later, that same year, John Smith 
built the first paper mill to be operated 
west of the Allegheny Mountains for 
Christian Waldschmidt in the small 
hamlet of Milford, Ohio, near Cincin- 
nati. 

In the early fifties, Henry Clay Smith, 
son of trailblazer John Smith, built what 
was then known as the “Blackbottom 
Paper Mill,” approximately six miles 
south of Hamilton. 

It was in this mill that Abraham E. 
Harding worked before journeying to 
Middletown to accept a partnership in 
the Oglesby-Barnitz-Tytus and Irwin 
Mill. 

In 1865, he established the Harding 
Paper Mill in nearby Excello, and later, 
a mill at Franklin. 

The Excello Mill, which “excelled” 
other makes of writing paper at that 
time, soon became known as reputable 
makers of “loft-dried rag writings.’ 

From 1899 to 1926 the Excello Mill 
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was a division of the American Writing 
Paper Co., but the Harding family still 
maintained active management. 

In 1926, T. A. Jones, who was an ex- 
ecutive in the mill, assumed full owner- 
ship of both the Excello and Franklin 
mills. Later the mill at Franklin was 
sold to the Howard Paper Co. 

From 1930 the Excello Mill has oper- 
ated as the Harding-Jones Paper Co. Its 
president today is T. E. Jones, son of 
T. A. Jones. 

T. E. Jones, the president, says, “We 
have one advantage, and it is an impor- 
tant one, over many other makers of 
writing paper since we have an abundant 
supply of deep-well water. We can do 
things cheaper because our water does 
not have to undergo expensive treat- 
ment.” A majority of the eastern mills 
take their water direct from nearby 
rivers. 

As in every paper mill, the company 
is feeling the effects of prices on raw ma- 
terials that are tending to go sky-high. 
Mr. Jones presents another of his sage 
opinions, “We used to make 25 per cent 
rag content paper for less than the cost 
of wood pulp on the spot market today. 
That’s been only 10 years ago.” 

At present there is a drastic shortage 
of cotton. Consequently cotton linters, 
used in the lower rag content papers, are 
five times more costly than in 1949. 

Not only has Harding-Jones improved 
itself in terms of methods and new 
equipment, but progress is graphically 
shown by the increased earnings of their 
workers. 

T. E. Jones has two living brothers: 
Clarence, who is vice-president-sales 








The Harding-Jones Paper Co. rag paper mill is one of the oldest in the Miami 


manager of the company, and T. A. D., 
who has other interests in oil and coal 
industries. Howard, who completes the 
quad-alliance, died in 1941, but during 
his lifetime went to the zenith of glory 
in mentoring the University of South- 
ern California Trojans—where he was 
football coach from 1925 to 1940— 
where he led his indestructible “Trojan 
Wall” through to five Rose Bowl vic- 
tories in as many tries—where a memo- 
rial fieldhouse now stands. 

The oldest writing paper mill west of 
“the mountains” has witnessed the ar- 
rival of practically all of the outstand- 
ing inventions of paper mill machinery, 
and methods of manufacture, and has 
wisely incorporated many of them in 
its rustic looking, historical mill, over- 
looking the Great Miami River, just 35 
miles north of Cincinnati. 


Several of today’s customers of Hard- 
ing-Jones have been buying from them 
since 1885. 

Twenty years after the original mill 
was built, it was rebuilt to conform to 
the rising demand for quality writing 
paper. The most recent addition was 
constructed in 1938. 

Today, the “old brick” mill retains 
vestiges of a by-gone era of architecture. 
Two glassed-in cupolas testify to that 
fact. To old-timers, still living in the 
small community of Excello, it seems 
that the mill has always existed, and 
gives every indication that it'll be 
around, come 100 years. 

Harding-Jones produces writing paper 
in three finishes: (1) Cockle, (2) Vel- 
lum, and (3) Ledger. Weight ranges 
from nine pound onion skin up to 50 
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AWAY BACK in 1865, the Harding paper mill looked like this. SCENE OF THAT ERA. Dried paper taken from the loft to the 


The structure still stands as a tribute to solidity . finishing room was fed into sheet calenders one at a time by women 





OLD TIME BEATER now replaced with new stainless NEW BEATER contrasted with old type—everything a 
steel and tile beater beaterman could desire 


OUTDATED FIXTURES in the machine room were replaced with WELL LIGHTED machine room which the management feels has a 


fluorescent lighting system. Dandy roll imprints watermark direct bearing on employee contentment and increased production 


4 
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OLD DRY LOFT where paper was hung to dry 





DRIES PAPER more than 300 per cent faster than old dry-loft 
method. This machine has hot air plus steam-heated drying rolls 


and electronic controls 


pound folio. Grades made are 25, 50, 
75 and 100 per cent rag content. New, 
white textile cuttings provide the rag 
portion of these papers. 

One of the old methods of making 
writing paper embodied the use of dry 
lofts. Wet paper, fresh from the ma- 
chine, was hung over long poles, and 
placed in high lofts to dry. Experienced 
men would pick up 20 or so moist sheets 
from the machine, and handled them 
much in the manner of leaf tobacco. 

The dry loft method usually took 72 
hours before paper was ready to finish, 
cut and count. Today, the company can 
make more paper, finish it exactly to 
specifications, and ship it the same day 
it’s produced. 

Dry lofts at the Excello Mill were 
used up to 1935. That year saw the in- 
stallation of machinery that air drys 
paper, permitting it to traverse across a 
series of smooth rolls blasted by hot air. 
This machine is the most modern ob- 
tainable. It controls the degree of cockle 
automatically by using specified amounts 
of heat and forced air as the paper runs 
over the steel rolls. 

The old dry lofts have been converted 
into a well-lighted sorting room— 
staffed by women. All of Harding-Jones 
writing paper is sorted by hand. 

Until 1897 the paper machine used 
was a 61 inch, Black-Clawson unit. Still 
later, a new 84-inch Black-Clawson ma- 
chine was installed to meet increased 
needs and expanding markets. This ma- 
chine is in use today. 
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The old machine was built originally 
to produce 33,000 pounds a six-day 
week. Today, production is 100,000 
pounds for the same period of time. 

In the old days all of the writing paper 
produced by Harding-Jones was manu- 
factured solely from rags. Most of these 
were old rags, saved by thrifty house- 
wives, and collected by the now extinct 
ragman who made his weary rounds 
shouting his familiar cry. 

These rags of nondescript character 
and quality. were cooked, washed, 
bleached and allowed to “mellow” in the 
drainers, as the process was described in 
those leisurely days. 

After this process they were trans- 
ferred to a beater and beaten into paper 
stock. This particular operation was 
under the supervision of the beater engi- 
neer. It was his sole responsibility to 
see that this stock was suitable for 
papermaking. With no testing equip- 
ment, except his two hands and eyes, 
the old-time beater engineer had to trust 
to years of experience, and a great deal 
of luck, when he dropped his beaters. 

Today, the process has changed con- 
siderably. Old rags are no longer used. 
This material has been replaced by all 
new, white cotton cuttings which are 
bought from textile plants and garment 
factories. In some instances, virgin cotton 
fibre, which has never been woven into 
cloth, is used. Rags are still cooked, 
washed and bleached, but under care- 
fully controlled conditions that insure 
preservation of the maximum strength 





SAVE-ALL (Sveen Pedersen) removes fiber and filler from white 
water to conserve valuable material and 
prevent stream pollution 


inherent in the fiber. No longer does the 
rag stock lie in drainers for weeks on 
end, but for the most part is handled in 
slush form directly to the beaters. 

The judgment of beater engineers has 
been augmented by automatic beater 
controls, freeness tests and chemical tests 
which insure uniformity of product. 

Final treatment is given by a jordan 
and refiner. Through the use of these 
pieces of equipment machine operators 
possess the power to adjust the degree 
of treatment so that stock is “just right” 
for best results. 

The first big switch from old produc- 
tion methods to new occurred in 1929. 
Since then, an air dryer, new beaters, a 
Hydrapulper and refiner have been in- 
stalled. Rags take only one-half as long 
in pre-beater treatment, and have greater 
strength through improved methods of 
cooking, bleaching and treating. 

The mill crews, and management, are 
not concerned primarily with mass pro- 
duction. They take professional pride 
in producing small quantities of quality 
paper rather than to compromise for the 
sake of speed. 

At all time the writing paper is under 
close technical control. Top quality is 
maintained. Tests are conducted on “In 
process” steps as well as on the finished 
product. 

Chemicals are used on raw materials 
to determine their quality. Tests made 
on the cooked and bleached rag stock, 
or “half-stuff” tell how much beating it 


Concluded on page 183 
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Paper Mill Power—Part 1 


How to approach today’s power problems 


It's always time to cut costs and improve efficiency. 
Regardless of whether your mill is large or small, new or 
old, you will find this series of articles worth while. 

Future articles will discuss many of the factors that control 
economy of steam and power production and utilization. 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 
Myers & Addington, New York 


>>> “BE SURE you are right. Then 
go ahead.” The second part of this old 
and sound piece of advice requires little 
or no urging upon our business men and 
industrialists. The “go ahead” character 
of Americans is amply recognized by the 
world in general and accounts impor- 
tantly for this country’s leadership in 
production of wealth and other human 
values. 

The first part is not so universally 
followed. One reason, perhaps, is the 
urge for speed, to get going, to get pro- 
duction rolling. The greatest emphasis 
in the preliminary studies for a new 
paper mill has very naturally been 
placed on plans for the production ma- 
chinery and its layout which govern to- 
tal output. It follows that less thorough 
study has been given to Provisions for 
heat and power supply. 

The latter have been considered, -of 
course, to the extent of assuring a suffi- 
cient supply for operations at expected 
production and taking into account the 
use of exhaust steam. 

But judging by my personal experi- 
ence, many paper mill projects failed to 
include sufficiently expert advance study 


of the power problem. This has resulted 
in an unnecessary additional cost of $10 
to $15, or even more, for the production 
of a ton of paper. 

Such a margin when business condi- 
tions are not good may result in closing 
down the mill; and when business is 
good, the potential profits are greatly 
reduced. In either case, very unfortu- 
nate, but such is the situation in many 
paper mills today. 

Another reason for this common con- 
dition is that in the paper industry, as in 
some others, the power demand has been 
growing faster than the steam demand. 

Thus, for example, the steam and 
power may have been well balanced ten 
or fifteen years ago to produce the power 
supply virtually as a pure by-product of 
the process steam. 

But now, with greater power demand 
compared to steam demand, the plant is 
so unbalanced thermo-dynamically that 
the cost of making a ton of paper has 
jumped up to a figure that is much too 
high. This is augmented by the greater 
cost of fuel and labor. 

This greater power demand in many 
cases has been met by buying a part of 
the supply, which is usually expensive 
compared to generation if properly se- 
lected equipment is chosen. 











David Moffat Myers has been a consultant in the 
steam and power field for over 30 years. He is 
listed in Who’s Who in America and Who's 
Who in Engineering. Mt. Myers’ firm has han- 
dled steam and power projects for practically 
all types of industries. Included in this list are 
Camp Mfg. Co., Gibraltar Corrugated Paper 
Co., National Vulcanized Fibre Co. and Union 
Bag and Paper Co. 
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In some other cases, the extra power 
is wastefully generated by condensing 
turbines and using boiler steam at re- 
duced pressure for processing. 

There is, of course, a wide variety of 
steam and power demands in the paper 
industry due to differences in processes 
and products. 

In general, however, the ratio of steam 
to power is such that the very great 
majority cannot afford to buy power 
because of the fact that all or most of 
the energy they need can be made as a 
by-product of the manufacturing steam. 

Exceptions to this rule may be found 
in small mills where the labor cost of 
electrical generation might be prohibi- 
tive. But even in these plants, large 
economies are possible by proper balanc- 
ing of loads. One little plant I studied 
could save one to two dollars a ton by 
this simple, but carefully considered, 
procedure without capital expenditure. 

In many large mills which should and 
do make all their own energy, the cost 
is too high. This is due chiefly to the 
fact that the steam and power equip- 
ment is such that it does not permit to 
the fullest extent the generation of power 
as a cheap by-product of the process 
steam. There are other causes as well, 
all of which are correctible on the basis 
of a high profit return. 

The first fact to be realized is that in 
both large and small mills there is today 
an extensive unbalance in the steam and 
power supply, with a resulting cost of 
paper production of up to $15 or more 
per ton over and above what it should 
be. If nothing is done about it, that 
excessive cost will go still higher as fuel 
and labor costs rise. 

The second fact to be understood is 
that in practically all cases, this extra 
cost can be eliminated on the basis of a 
self-liquidating improvement. 

Depending on conditions prevailing, 
such a program usually pays its cost out 
of annual savings in 3 to 5 years, and of 
course places the owner in a stronger 
competitive position in the market. 

Future articles will discuss the com- 
mon causes of inefficiency; the best 
methods for reducing power cost in ex- 
isting paper mills; and will describe suc- 
cessful solutions applied to plants of all 
capacities from the very small to the 
very large. 
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Deculator process for deaerating stock 


Results of deaeration: Improved formation, bet- 
ter water removal, fewer wet end breaks, in- 
creased speed, less down time, greater production 


>> Rotareaed Corp.’s new stock de- 
aerating process has been operated for 
over a year on a large Canadian news- 
print machine and for several months 
on a large semichemical board machine 
in the South. Other installations on vari- 
ous types of paper and paperboard are 
being made or are contemplated for the 
near future. The Deculator, as it is 
called, holds promise of being a most im- 
portant development in the art of paper- 
making. For the first time, it is possible 
to completely eliminate air from stock 
going to the paper machine. 

Papermakers have long speculated on 
the effect of deaerating stock at the four- 
drinier machine head box. If all the air 
present in the stock could be removed, it 
was expected that considerable improve- 
sment would be experienced in the form- 
ation and drying of paper or board. It 
was theorized that such treatment might 
affect sheet formation, draining rate 
through the wire, drying, machine speed 
and product quality. 

While laboratory tests indicated many 
benefits that might be derived from 
stock deaeration at the machine head 
box, it wasn’t until a full-scale unit was 
put into commercial operation that a 
realistic appraisal could be made of its 
value. 

Deaeration of paper stock on four- 
drinier machines is now possible and 
practical by use of the Deculator process. 
When the air is completely removed a 
more uniform, smoother and safer han- 
dling sheet results. Increased production 
is obtained by reducing downtime due to 
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breaks. Elimination of anti-foaming 
chemicals and head box showers can be 
expected, resulting in a reduction in cost 
per ton. In the case of newsprint, de- 
aeration makes it possible to reduce the 
sulphite content of the furnish—and still 
maintain quality—thereby reducing the 
cost. When combined with a pressure 
inlet, it is believed that higher speeds 
beyond present limits may be achieved 
without sacrificing sheet quality. 


Need for deaeration 


Tests indicated that an increase in 
drainage rate might be possible with de- 
aerated stock. Experiments showed that 
flocculation of fibers would tend to be 
reduced, leading to more uniform forma- 
tion. Presence of pin holes in the finished 
sheet is partially attributed to the pres- 
ence of air in the form of bubbles which 
break as the sheet is formed on the wire. 
Air in the stock might also influence 
corrosion rates as well as slime formation 
in the head box. 

Visual observation indicates that air 
is present in stock in the form of large 
foam bubbles which separate adjacent 
groups of fibers, and in very small 
bubbles which adhere to the individual 
fibers. Given sufficient time, and at low 
velocities, the larger bubbles tend to 
work their way to the surface of the 
head box where they are broken by the 
foam showers. In moving upward to the 
surface, the air tends to cause the stock 
to float to the surface also, thereby up- 
setting the distribution of fiber in the 
head box. In fact, this is similar to the 


flotation of fibers in a certain type of 
saveall. Some larger bubbles, however, 
and smaller ones adhering to the indiv- 
idual fibers pass directly out through the 
slice on to the wire. On some grades of 
paper foam showers on the wire are 
used to break the large bubbles just 
prior to forming the sheet, or antifoam- 
ing agents may be added to the stock 
directly prior to the head box. 

Various methods for removing air 
from solutions have been available in the 
laboratory. Boiling water at atmospheric 
pressure will in time drive off all air in 
solution. Reducing the pressure above 
the liquid lowers the saturation temper- 
ature and boiling may occur without 
additional heat. Obviously, this is im- 
practical for commercial practice. Vari- 
ous attempts to remove air by relatively 
low vacuums above the stock had been 
unsuccessful. 


How the Deculator works 

The Deculator process combines high 
vacuum in conjunction with rapid ac- 
celeration of the finely divided stock and 
impinges it at high velocity against a 
hard surface, resulting in the complete 
removal of all measurable air from the 
paper stock. Stock is taken from the 
header just prior to the head box, or in 
the case of a newsprint machine, im- 
mediately after screening, and _ intro- 
duced into a large receiver in which is 
maintained an extremely high vacuum 
close to the saturation pressure corres- 
ponding to the temperature of the stock 
being handled. The deaerated stock is 
pumped out of the receiver by the fan 
pump in the basement directly into the 
head box. 

The Deculator process involves new 
techniques in stock pumping and con- 
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Who's in back of the Deculator process 


The idea of deaerating paper stock is not new. But it wasn’t a practical idea until the 
development of the Deculator process. This new process, propounded originally by J. A. 
DeCew, was developed by Carleton Clark and Carlo Vicario, whose sales engineering 
firm (Clark & Vicario Co.) is one of the best known and highly respected in our indus- 
try. First installation was made at the Canadian International Paper Co., Three Rivers, 
Quebec, and it was here that the “bugs” were worked out and many operating problems 


solved. 


In 1950 a new company was formed to handle the engineering and installation of the 
Deculator process. Known as the Rotareaed Corp. (deaerator spelled backwards), its 
officers are Wm. W. Hickey, president, and James A. Smith, vice president. Directors of 
the company (located at 81 Pondfield Road, Bronxville, N.Y.) are Carleton Clark, Carlo 


Vicario and C. J. Lyons. 


trol, as well as higher vacuums than 
heretofore associated with paper ma- 
chine operation. Operation is almost 
fully automatic and requires no special 
attention from the papermaker. Installa- 
tion of the Deculator does not affect 
customary papermaking practice or head 
box design. The papermaker uses only 
one valve to control the stock flow to 
the head box. Air operated control 
valves with straight line throttling char- 
acteristics respond in synchronism with 
the conventional hand valve to assure 
steady, even flow to and from the Decu- 
lator. For major changes in flow rates 
it is only necessary to fully open or 
fully close a hand operated valve on the 
Deculator, and no new setting of the 
control point is ever required. 

The process is applicable to any stock 
temperatures normally used, and no ad- 
ditional heating of the stock is necessary 
for purposes of deaeration. 

Vacuums involved range from 26 to 
29 inches of mercury, depending on 
stock temperatures. Vacuum producing 
equipment is composed of two or more 
stages combining the use of a steam 
ejector and condenser where necessary, 
with one- or two-stage vacuum pumps. 
This equipment requires no operating 
control as it operates continuously at 


fixed valve settings and pump speeds. - 


Power requirements are low compared 
to other vacuum applications on the ma- 
chine as the actual Cfm of dry air 
handled is comparably small. Steam con- 
sumption for the ejector, where required, 
is likewise quite low. For example, a 
typical newsprint machine with flow rate 
of 10,000 gpm would require about 30 
Bhp for vacuum pumps, and about 
1000 Ib. per hr. of 100 psi steam. 

On most machines, an additional stock 
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pump is necessary to pump the stock 
from the Deculator receiver to the head 
box, operating with a high suction lift 
due to the high vacuum in receiver. This 
pump must be carefully selected with 
reference to specific speed, impeller eye 
velocity, and stuffing box design since the 
average fan pump in use is not designed 
for this type of service. Power required 
to operate this pump is kept at a mini- 
mum by locating the Deculator receiver 
on the machine room floor in the vicinity 
of the head box, with the fan pump on 
the basement floor, operating under a 
high submergence head. 

Continuous recording instruments pro- 
vide the operator with constant check on 
vacuum, temperature and stock levels. 
Instruments are mounted on a panel to- 
gether with pushbutton stations for 
vacuum and stock pump motors. 

In co-operation with the Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Co. at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, a Deculator was installed on a 
standard width production newsprint 
machine with conventional open head 
box. The results of over a year’s con- 
tinuous operation have indicated con- 
clusively the nature of the effects of air 
present in the stock of the head box 
of a typical newsprint machine. Air 
present in the stock in the head box of 
this machine was measured to be 114 per 
cent by volume, before deaeration. After 
deaeration, it was practically zero. 


Results of deaeration 


(1) All trace of foam and bubbles 
previously appearing on the surface of 
the stock in the head box disappeared, 
and the use of head box foam showers 
was completely discontinued. No anti- 
foaming agents were used. 

(2) The vacuums on suction boxes 





and suction couch roll both increased the 
couch vacuum from 19 inches to 22 
inches. 

(3) The sheet left the couch roll ap- 
proximately 1 per cent drier, indicating 
a higher total drainage rate on the wet 
end. 

(4) The density of the finished sheet 
as measured by the Gurley densometer 
indicated a 25 per cent reduction in 
porosity, with the caliper remaining the 
same. This improvement was a direct 
result of the elimination of the finely 
divided air bubbles adhering to the in- 
dividual fibers. 

(5) The smoothness on both felt and 
wire side indicated an improvement of 
approximately 20 per cent as measured 
on the standard laboratory smoothness 
tester. This gain in smoothness and in 
density did not result from more effect- 
ive calendering as both the sheet mois- 
ture and the roll weights remained the 
same as previously. The increased 
smoothness is attributed to a better filled 
surface due to the absence of foam while 
the sheet was formed on the wire. 

(6) The caliper, Mullen and tear 
strengths remained substantially the 
same as before. 

(7) There was a marked reduction in 
wet end breaks. This was attributed to 
the fact that the deaerated stock had less 
tendency to form lumps or to hang up 
on head box surfaces. Also, due to the 
more even distribution of fiber during 
formation and the higher vacuum on the 
couch roll, a much safer handling sheet 
resulted. Because of these factors the 
lost time due to sheet breaks throughout 


the machine was greatly reduced and 


consequently average production  in- 
creased by about 2.4 tons per day. 

All of the above results were obtained 
with a conventional open head box on 
a standard width newsprint machine 
running at about 1200 ft. per minute. 
The machine speed was limited by the 
drive, and there was no opportunity on 
this installation to observe the effects of 
deaeration on increased machine speed. 
It is believed, however, that where 
speed is limited by sheet quality or 
breaks, the Deculator would permit 
higher operating speeds on a given ma- 
chine. Subsequently, the open head box 
on this machine was replaced with a 
pressure type inlet, with the above cited 
improvements being maintained or in- 
creased. 

Other types of stock have been de- 
aerated successfully with the Deculator, 
including 100 per cent sulphite and semi- 
chemical kraft stock. A full scale in- 
stallation has been operating several 
months on a large semichemical board 
mill in the South, and installations for 
butter carton and book papers are being 
made. Several more newsprint machines 
in Canada soon will be equipped with 
Deculators, 
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Fig. I1—Section of vertical turbine pump 
with closed impellers and enclosed line shaft- 
ing for oil lubrication 
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Fig. 2—Section of vertical turbine pump with 
closed impellers and open line shafting for 
water lubrication 


Centrifugal Pumps... 


Part 13 of a series .. . vertical wet pit pumps 


IGOR J. KARASSIK and ROY CARTER 
Application Engineers 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation 


>>> LIKE HORIZONTAL AND verti- 
cal dry pit centrifugal pumps, vertical 
pumps for operation submerged in the 
liquid to be pumped have been made in 
many types. The choice of a type used 
for a specific service is generally dictated 
by the operating requirements. The vari- 
ous types of vertical wet pit pumps are: 
(a) Vertical turbine pumps, (b) vertical 
wet pit propeller or modified propeller 
pumps, (c) wet pit sewage pumps, 
(d) wet pit volute pumps, (e) sump 
pumps. 

Vertical turbine pumps were origi- 
nally developed for pumping water from 
wells and have been called deep well 


Material from this article will be included in 
a book on centrifugal pumps now being pre- 
pared by the authors; hence, all rights to re- 
publication are reserved by the authors. 
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pumps, turbine well pumps, or borehole 
pumps. As their application to other 
fields has increased, the name vertical 
turbine pumps has been generally 
adopted by the manufacturers. (This is 
none too specific a designation because 
the term turbine pump has been applied 
in the past to any pump employing a 
diffuser. There is a tendency to designate 
pumps using diffusion vanes as diffuser 
pumps as against volute pumps. As that 
designation becomes more universal, ap- 
plying the terminology of vertical turbine 
pumps to the construction formerly 
called turbine well pumps will become 
more specific. ) 


Vertical turbine pumps 


The largest field of application for this 
type of pump is pumping from wells for 
irrigation and other agricultural pur- 
poses, for municipal water supply and 
for industrial use for processing, circulat- 
ing, refrigerating and air conditioning 






































Fig. 3—Section of bowl of a vertical turbine 
pump, with closed impellers, and for connec- 
tion to enclosed shafting 


water supplies. In addition this type of 
pump has been used for brine pumping, 
mine dewatering, oil field repressuring, 
and other applications. 

These pumps have been made for 
capacities between 25 and over 15,000 
gpm, and for heads up to 1000 feet. 
Most applications of these pumps are 
naturally for the smaller capacity field. 
In case they are used for pumping from 
bored wells, the capacity naturally is 
limited by the physical size of the well 
in which the pump will be installed as 
well as the rate at which water can be 
drawn from the well without lowering 
the water level in the well to the point 
where: there is insufficient submergence. 

In a vertical turbine pump it is desira- 
able to have provision so the shaft can 
be readily raised or lowered from the 
top so the position of the impeller in the 
bowl can be adjusted properly. In addi- 
tion it is necessary to have an adequate 
thrust bearing to support the vertical 
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Fig. 4—Section of bowl of a vertical turbine 
pump with open impeller and for connection 
to open line shafting 


shafting, the impeller and the hydraulic 
thrust developed when the pump is in 
service. As the driving mechanism must 
also have a thrust bearing to support 
its vertical shaft, it is usual to provide 
a thrust bearing of adequate size in the 
driving mechanism to carry the pump 
parts as well. 

For these two reasons, the hollow 
shaft type of motor or gear is most gen- 
erally used for vertical turbine pump 
drive. In addition to the hollow shaft 
motor or gear drive, these pumps are 
often made with their own thrust bear- 
ings for belt drive and for drive through 
a flexible coupling by a solid shaft motor, 
gear or turbine. Dual driven pumps 
generally employ a combination of an 
angle gear with a vertical motor 
mounted on top of the gear. 

Structurally the design of vertical 
pumps illustrates how a centrifugal 
pump design can become specialized to 
meet a specific application. Figure 1 
illustrates one design with closed im- 
pellers and enclosed ling shafting, while 
Figure 2 illustrates another design with 
closed impellers and open line shafting. 

The bowl assembly or section consists 
of the suction case (also called suction 
head or inlet vane), the impeller or 
impellers, the discharge bowl, the inter- 
mediate bowl or bowls (if more than 
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one stage is involved), the discharge 
case, the various bearings, the shaft, and 
the various miscellaneous parts, such as 
keys, impeller locking devices, etc. The 
column pipe assembly consists of the 
column pipe itself, the shafting above 
the bowl assembly, the shaft bearings, 
and the cover pipe or bearing retainers. 
The pump is suspended from the driving 
head, which consists of the discharge 
elbow (if above ground discharge), the 
motor or driver support, and either the 
stuffing box, in case of open shaft, or 
the assembly for providing tension on 
cover pipe and for providing the intro- 
duction of lubricant to the cover pipe. 
In case of below ground discharge the 
discharge is taken from a tee in the 
column pipe and the driving head func- 
tions solely as a stand for the driver and 
the support for the column pipe. 

In a vertical turbine pump the liquid 
is guided into the impeller by the suction 
case or head. This may be a bell mouth, 
as in Figure 5, or a tapered section, as in 
Figures 3 and 4, for attachment of a 
conical type strainer or a suction pipe. 

Semi-gpen and closed types of im- 
pellers are both commonly used. For 
proper clearances in the various stages 
the semi-open type requires more care 
in spacing on the impeller shaft and 
requires more accurate adjustment of 
the shaft position. In general the semi- 
open type impeller seems to be preferred 
for installations in which there is con- 
siderable sand in the water. 

Occasionally in power plants, espe- 
cially in cases where a unit is being in- 
stalled in an existing plant in a space 
originally allotted for a smaller type 
unit, the maximum level that can be 
carried in the condenser hotwell will 
not give adequate NPSH (net positive 
suction head) for a conventional hori- 
zontal condensate pump mounted on the 
basement floor. To provide a pit for a 
conventional horizontal condensate pump 
or a vertical dry pit type in order to pro- 
vide sufficient submergence would in- 
volve considerable expense. 


In some cases vertical turbine pumps 
of the design shown in Figure 5 have 
been used. This is basically a vertical 
turbine pump mounted in a tank (often 
called a can) sunk into the floor. The 
length of the pump has to be made so 
sufficient NPSH is available for the first 
stage impeller design while the diameter 
and length of the tank has to allow 
proper flow down the space between the 
pump and tank and then turn and fiow 
into the bell mouth. The installation of 
such a design in an existing plant is nat- 
urally much less expensive than making 
a pit, as the size of the hole necessary to 
install the tank is much smaller. This 
same basic design has found some ap- 
plication in cases of pumps handling 
volatile liquids where the layout of 
equipment does not provide sufficient 


NPSH for pumps mounted on the floor. 

Originally the term, vertical propeller 
pump, was applied to vertical wet pit 
diffuser or turbine type pumps using a 
propeller or axial flow type impellers, 
usually installed in an open sump and 
having a relatively short setting. For 
operating heads in excess of that feasible 
with a single-stage axial-flow impeller, 
two or more stages might be used or a 
single-stage lower-specific-speed type of 
pump with a mixed-flow impeller might 
be used, or if the operating head was 
high enough, a pump with mixed-flow 
impellers in two or more stages might 
be used. For lack of a suitable name, 
these higher head designs have been 
more or less generally considered as in 
the propeller pump classification. 


Vertical propeller pumps 

While vertical turbine pumps and 
vertical modified-propeller pumps ate 
basically the same type and hydraulically 
could be of the same specific speed, a 
basic turbine pump design would be 
one that could have a large number of 
stages, while the modified propeller 
pump would be of a mechanical design 
basically intended for a maximum of 
two or three stages. 

Most of the wet pit drainage, low 
head irrigation and storm water instal- 
lations employ pumps of the conven- 
tional propeller or modified propeller 
type. There has been some application 
of this type of pump for condenser cir- 
culating service; however, a specialized 
design has been primarily used for this 
field. Large power plants generally are 
located at centers of population, and as 


a result usually have to use badly con- 


taminated water, both fresh and salt, as 
a cooling medium. With such water a 
fabricated steel column pipe and elbow 
would give short life, and cast iron, 
bronze, or even a more corrosive-resist- 
ing cast metal must be used. This re- 
sults in a very heavy pump if of a large 
capacity. To avoid the necessity of lift- 
ing this large mass when the rotating 
parts need maintenance, some designs, 
one of which is illustrated in Figure 8, 
have provision so the impeller, diffuser 
and shaft assembly can be removed from 
the top without disturbing the column 
pipe assembly. 

Like vertical turbine pumps, the pro- 
peller and modified propeller pumps 
have been made with both open and 
enclosed line shafting. Except for con- 
denser circulating service, the enclosed 
type, using oil as a lubricant except for 
a grease lubricated tail bearing below 
the impeller, seems to be favored. For 
pumps handling condenser circulating 
water, some designs use an enclosed type 
shafting, but with water, often from 
another source, as a lubricant, thus 
eliminating any possibility of oil getting 
into the circulating water and coating 
the condenser tubes. 
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Fig. 5—Section of a vertical turbine "Can" pump for condensate service; Fig. 6—Sectian of a vertical propeller pump with "below-ground" 
discharge; Fig. 7—Vertical propeller pump; Fig. 8—Section of vertical modified propellgr pump with removable bowl and shafting assembly; 





















































Fig. 9—Section of vertical wet-pit sewage or non-clogging type pump 


Propeller type pumps have open-type 
propellers. The modified propeller 
pumps with mixed-flow type impellers 
are made with both open and closed 
impellers. 


Wet-pit sewage pumps 

Except for some large vertical pro- 
peller type pumps handling dilute sew- 
age (basically storm water contaminated 
by domestic sewage) vertical wet pit 
sewage pumps are of the bottom-suction 
volute type with impellers capable of 
handling solids and stringy materials 
with minimum clogging. This type 
pump is usually suspended from a high- 
er floor by means of a drop pipe and 
usually employs covered or enclosed type 
shafting as used in vertical turbine 
pumps. Except for a bell-mouth suc- 
tion-inlet and changes in bearing and 
stufnng box construction, these pumps 
are usually hydraulically and mechan- 
ically similar to their dry pit counter- 
parts. 

Three basic constructions have been 
used for this type of pump. The first, 
used with impellers without back rings, 
employs a water or grease lubricated 
bearing with a seal at its lower end, 
immediately above the impeller, and 
with the upper end vented to the suc- 
tion pit to prevent any appreciable hy- 
draulic pressure on the seal at the lower 
end of the shaft cover pipe; otherwise 
water will work into the cover pipe. 

The seal at the lower end of the im- 
peller bearing must be effective, espe- 
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cially with high pump heads; otherwise 
there is considerable leakage of water 
through the bearing, with some cutting 
if grit is present in the liquid. A second 
construction is similar, but employs 
pump out vanes or wearing ring joints 
on the back side of the impeller (the 
latter necessitating balance holes through 
the impeller hub), so the bearing is sub- 
jected only to suction pressure. A third 
type of construction, used primarily with 
impellers having no back rings or pump 
out vanes, retains a stuffing box in some 
form, with bearings above the stuffing 
box and separated from it. 

While shaft seals and packing used to 
seal the lower end of the cover pipe or 
bottom bearing are intended to exclude 
water as much as possible, some leakage 
of liquid with higher suction water lev- 
els is to be expected even when the seal 
is new. Some of the shaft bearings may 
have to operate in water or in a mixture 
of oil and water, so the bearing may 
wear relatively faster than one positively 
lubricated with oil or grease. In general 
wet pit sewage pumps should be limited 
to services requiring operation for a very 
limited period of the day. 


Wet pit volute pumps 


In addition to the more common wet 
pit sewage pumps discussed above, and 
which are also volute pumps, there have 
been various installations of volute 
pumps; some single suction, with either 
bottom or top suction; and others dou- 
ble suction, supported on thé pit floor. 









































Except for some floating dry dock instal- 
lations, this type of pump has little 
modern application. 


Sump pumps 

The term sump pump generally con- 
veys the idea of a vertical wet pit pump 
suspended from a floor plate or sump 
cover, or supported by a foot on the 
bottom of a well, usually motor-driven, 
and automatically controlled by a float 
switch, to remove drains collected in 
sump. The term does not indicate any 
specific type of construction, as both 
diffuser and volute type, single or multi- 
stage, with open and closed impellers of 
a.wide range in specific speed type, have 
been employed for this service. 

For the very small capacity field, 
where fractional hp. motors can be used, 
“cellar drainers” can be obtained. These 
are small, usually single-stage volute 
pumps, with single suction impellers, 
either bottom or top suction, supported 
by a foot on the casing, with motor sup- 
ported some distance above by some 
form of a column enclosing the shaft. 
Such cellar drainers are made as com- 
plete units, with float, float switch, mo- 
tor and strainers completely assembled 
as a unit. 

Larger capacity sump pumps may be 
of the vertical propeller or turbine pump 
type (single or multistage), or of the 
vertical wet pit sewage or volute type. 
Where solids or other waste materials 
may be washed into the sump, the ver- 

Concluded on page 183 
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Paper and paperboard making—XV 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Fundamentals of beating practice 


BEATING OF CELLULOSIC FIBERS, the raw material from 

which paper is made, is the most controversial sub- 
ject of discussion wherever papermakers foregather. 
Since the original Chinaman some 1900 years ago first 
mixed flax, hemp, or the inner bark of the mulberry 
tree with water (which was used first is not agreed 
on and really does not matter) and beat the mixture 
with a flat stick to prepare the stock from which he 
made his hand mold paper, the PRINCIPLE—the OB- 
JECTIVE—of beating has remained the same. This 
arduous, laborious beating preliminary to any attempt 
to form the fibers into a sheet of paper was most 
certainly not done for pleasure or personal exercise; 
it was performed to produce a CONDITION in the fibers 
not present in the natural growth of the fibers. 


The EFFECT of this condition developed from the 
values inherent in the fibers was obviously considered 
necessary by Mr. Chinaman as a required component 
in making his sheet of paper or else he would not have 
worked so hard to develop the condition to produce 
the effect. Neither would we of the modern Western 
civilization spend so much money in major equip- 
ment, power and labor for the same purpose if we 
could make a sheet of paper with reasonable strength 
and expectant life usage without it. 


Development of the Beating Process 


In those lands where paper is still made in the 
original and so-called primitive manner (handmade 
stencil paper from Japan has never yet been dupli- 
cated in all its fine qualities by machine methods) 
this writer ventures to state that there is no argument 
as to the effect of beating fibers in the presence of 
water and there is certainly no disagreement as to 
the METHOD of beating because this has remained 
substantially the same for 1900 years. 

During the past 700 years, more specifically the 
past 400 years with the greatest emphasis on the 
period 1850-1950, we of the Western world have used 
our mechanical ingenuity to replace this arduous 
labor of beating with mechanical devices; from the 
use of man-power flat sticks to the use of water-power 
driven stamping mills, thence to wind-mill-power 
driven Holland type beaters introduced about 1750. 
It is this type of unit which not only survived but 
which also, in more and more modernized mechanical 
form, actually dominated the beating of fibers for the 
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manufacture of paper until 1930. In between we have 
had the Kollergang, a pair of slowly rotating stone 
wheels whose broad flat roughened peripheral sur- 
faces imparted a crushing, rubbing, macerating force 
to the fibers on which they rotated; and the stone roll 
beater, an adaptation of the Holland type beater only 
using a beater roll of roughened stone or lava instead 
of the conventional metal bars. 

Since the tremendously expanded use of wood 
fibers in the manufacture of paper other mechanical 
devices such as jordans, refiners, stock makers have 
become—and are becoming more—favorably used 
as beating instruments. This author was the first 
person to completely eliminate the use of the beater 
and substitute the use of jordans under mechanical 
pressure to produce this EFFECT of beating fiber. This 
was done at the plant of the Michigan Carton Co. 
manufacturing high grade folding box board, at 
Battle Creek, Mich., in 1932. Since that time many 
mills making board papers, and practically all the 
Southern mills making kraft bag and kraft papers, 
have eliminated the Holland type beater which we 
always think of in connection with beating fibers. 


It is to be noted that in the manufacture of paper 
from fibers of the seed hair family—fiax, hemp, cotton, 
rags, etc——the modern evolvement of the Holland 
type beater still remains the favorite beating unit. 
Here in this demarcation line of the type of mechani- 
cal unit favored we find the clue to the conflicting 
opinions of the work done to the fibers by beating. 
That clue is the natural length of the fiber used. The 
wood fiber family, sulphites and sulphates, have a 
natural length of 2.5 to 4.0 milimeters, with the fibers 
of the hardwood groups as short at 1.3 mm. for the 
cottonwood to 1.0 for the maplewood. 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Paper in 
All Branches, written by Carl Hoffman and published 
in 1873, refers often to the cutting of the fibers and 
the reduction of the fibers. This excellent work also 
states “the invention of the beating engine or 
Hollander has laid the foundation for the present de- 
velopment of the manufacture of paper, and though 
over 100 years have passed away since its introduc- 
tion, it is yet very imperfectly understood and con- 
structed.” That was in 1873, when rags and fibers of 
the seed hair family were by far the prevailing source 
of raw material. As a point of interest to the more 
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modern papermaker to show how the practical paper- 
maker without the advantages of a technical educa- 
tion was at that time trying to understand the work 
of the Hollander, this writer will introduce a little 
personal history. 


Early Impressions of the Author 


In 1873, the same year Carl Hoffman published his 
book, my father was a machine tender running a 
papermachine making rag stock papers. In 1890 this 
writer was born and commenced his apprenticeship 
in the same paper mill in 1902 at the mature age 
of 12 years. Naturally, the family atmosphere, my 
brothers and father, was that of papermaking at home 
and in the mill. When I was eight years of age the 
whole family was in a state of excitement; father had 
announced that he was going to make the family very 
rich because he had found a way to beat fiber without 
cutting it. 

On a certain Sunday afternoon I followed the 
older male members of our family into the mill (we 
lived in a small house in the mill yard) to watch the 
great experiment which to me meant a brand new 
suit of my own instead of hand-me-downs from my 
older brothers. Dad had rigged up a flat circular 
wooden disc about three feet in diameter and about 
six inches thick on the end of a horizontal shaft driven 
by a belted pulley. This disc hung over a beater tub 
and fastened in a wooden yoke were a couple of fire 
hose lines pointing at the wooden disc. I heard my 
father explain to my oldest brother, “‘A’m agoin’ to 
blow t’ stock slap up agin yon wheel an’ split it wide 
open.” 

He only had a single plunger pump. I know that 
now; all I knew at the age of eight years was that I 
did not get that new suit. At the age of twenty, in 
1910, this author was sailing from England to Canada. 
My father’s advice to me then was “Never cut thy 
stock more than tha’ has to. Long slippy stock makes 
t’ best paper. Put thy roll down hard for t’ first hour, 
then raise thy roll a bit an’ start to greasy up thy 
stock. Feel tha’ stock every hauf hour, tek a ’andful 
and throw it hard int’ other ’and then turn tha’ ’and 
upside an’ open tha’ fingers wide. If t’ stock sticks to 
tha’ ’and its gettin’ greasy; tha’ can put tha’ roll down 
‘’ard. Tha’ wunna cut t’ greasy stock no more than 
tha’ can cut a wet ell wi’ a dull knife. When tha’ ’as to 
shake tha’ ’and to drop t’ stock it’s beat plenty greasy.” 

He and the men of his day never heard of the 
words hydration or freeness test, but they certainly 
knew how to make paper. 

Translated to our modern papermaking nomen- 
clature, all my father told me was: Lower your roll 
and cut up the stock to the desired length. Raise the 
roll a little to prevent further cutting. Take a freeness 
test every half hour until the stock shows evidence 
of parting with water slowly—the fiber harshness 
changed to a wet flexibility—and then put the roll 
down to get more beating effect without danger of 
further cutting up the now flexible fibers. Beat to the 
desired freeness. 

It was good advice then. It is good advice still 
with any form of mechanical unit to perform this work 
of beating fibers to make paper. 
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Some Comments on Beating 


In 1920, the book Modern Pulp and Paper Making, 
written by George S. Witham, Sr., was published 
(Second edition published in 1942). Under the para- 
graph heading Function of the Beater, Mr. Witham 
states: “referring to the roll and bedplate of the beater 
as containing ‘knives’ may possibly have caused the 
reader to think that the main purpose of this machine 
is to cut the fibers to a given length. While the machine 
admittedly is used for this purpose, this is not its only 
function—or its more important one. No less vital 
than the cutting of the fibers to a certain length is 
the separating of the bundles of fibers (which will 
exist to a certain extent in even the best grades of 
sulphite and kraft pulps) and to brush or stroke the 
fibers into greater flexibility.” 

The italics and parenthesis are Mr. Witham’s. 
Please note he is referring to beating fibers of the 
wood fiber family. Farther along Mr. Witham states, 
“It will readily be appreciated that not only must the 
fibers be ‘brushed out’ and made flexible, but—in 
order to obtain a sheet which will have strength and 
thickness—the fibers must be kept long in the beater.” 
Again, the emphasis is Mr. Witham’s. (This book 
should be on the book shelf of all students of paper- 
making. Mr. Witham, in his experience and in his 
ability to write clearly of that which he knew, repre- 
sented the era of transition in papermaking from a 
predominance of rag stock as a raw material for paper- 
making to the overwhelming and increasing use of 
wood fibers as a raw material even for many of the 
finer papers. ) 

In the introductory paragraph of his pamphlet en- 
titled Notes and Observations on Beaters*, B. M. 
Baxter states, “During the nearly two centuries since 
the Hollander or beating engine displaced stamp mills 
for reducing rag stock to pulp suitable for formation 
into paper, this piece of paper mill machinery has 
served a wide variety of needs. In addition to serving 
its primary function of shortening fiber length and 
making the frazzled fibrage necessary for sheet 
strength, etc.” 

The italicization in this quotation is by this author. 
To emphasize, Mr. Baxter includes two items of work 
done—shortening and the production of frazzled 
fibrage—as the primary function of the Holland type 
beating engine. Later on Mr. Baxter expounds the 
theory of Dr. Sigmund Smith as to how this frazzled 
fibrage is accomplished. Still later, page 12, while 
commenting on some tests of work done by a battery 
of beaters, Mr. Baxter goes on to say, “Had there been 
some means to distinguish between slowness due to 
fiber shortening and slowness due to hydration, some 
differences might have been found. It is reasonable to 
infer that such differences existed, but if they did 
exist, they were not such as to be noticeable in ma- 
chine operation and sheet tests.” Again the italics 
are mine. 

It is to be noted that the author’s note of this 
pamphlet, published in 1946-1947, refers to the 


(*) Published serially in The Paper Industry amd Paper World, Dec., 
os Geeneh March, 1947. Reprinted in booklet form by Fritz Publica- 
ions, Inc. 
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Hollander at the time of its invention as a reducer of 
rag stock. It must also be remembered that the ex- 
cellently expounded theory of Dr. Smith is based 
primarily on the action of the beater on rag stock. 


At the sectional meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry held in Portland, 
Maine, November 9, 1946, Dr. W. Boyd Campbell, 
director of technical research, Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada, Montreal, P. Q., presented 
a very able paper entitled “Academic Aspects of 
Paper Stock Preparation.” This paper is must reading 
for all serious students of papermaking. 

Pertaining to these general comments on beating 
only the following excerpt is quoted verbatim. Dr. 
Campbell states, “While the matter of preparing stock 
to give uniform dispersion comes last in point of time 
in the process it may be considered first. In these 
days when chemical wood pulps play such a big part 
in papermaking, fiber dispersion does not play as large 
a part in stock preparation as it did when rag stock 
was the general raw material. Rag stock, regardless 
of any other treatment it may be given, must have 
the threads teased out to fibers and the fibers them- 
selves reduced in length to allow of proper dis- 
persion..... Even in the case of chemical pulps with 
fibers of three or four mm. maximum length it is con- 
venient, if not necessary, to cut them somewhat.” 

Again the italic for emphasis is mine. 

The foregoing comments on the major steps in the 
evolution of the beating instrument have not been 
written merely as items of interesting papermaking 
history. The quotations used have been quoted in full 
so that the complete text from which they are taken, 
the meaning and intent, is not in the very least degree 
distorted. 

These comments form a full, if brief, review of the 
major units used to beat papermaking fibers since 
the original known paper to the peak of the universal 
acceptance of the Holland type beater as the pre- 
dominant unit to perform this necessary work ending 
in 1920. 


Williamson Hydration System 


In 1922-23 the Bastrop Pulp and Paper Co., making 
kraft paper, started the ball rolling in the Southern 
kraft field; a battery of jordans with standpipe head 
pressure followed by a Claflin did all the beating work 
to make this grade of paper. Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N.C., making fine grade wood papers—every- 
thing from tablet, bond and envelope to government 
stamp and postcard—all the beating work done by 
a battery of jordans with standpipe pressure and out- 
let valve control; two beaters, each a 50 tons a day 
machine, were used as measuring and addition of size 
alum and color only 1924. Michigan Carton Co., 
1932, making high quality, four color printing value 
folding boxboard 163-170 screen grid print, the same 
value as that required for the best printed advertising 
mediums. As stated before, this was the first paper- 
board mill to be completely equipped with the beating 
work for all four stock systems under pressure jordan 
control and totally eliminating beaters for this im- 
portant function. This system took its name from this 
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author, who was instrumental in evolving it, and be- 
came known as the Williamson Hydration System. 
Gardner Richardson Co. quickly followed suit with 
its Lockland plant; Robert Gair Co. and the United 
Paper Co.—all of these were in full operation with 
this method of beating stock by the end of 1940. In 
the meantime, the various new kraft mills were all 
erected as jordan or refiner or stock-maker or hydrator 
beating mills; for the first time in 200 years the 
Holland type beater had to yield its leadership as the 
predominatly favored unit to accomplish this work of 
beating. 

Hand-power beating with sticks from the first 
century of the Christian era to the tenth century when 
we have the first record of a water-power stamping 
mill beating unit; 1000 years of beating papermaking 
fiber with manpowered sticks; fifteenth, sixteenth and 
half of the seventeenth century gone before we hear of 
the Hollander type windmill driven beater to perform 
this important work of beating; 750 more years of 
stamping mills and still flat-stick hand beating; in 
1950, the modern Hollander type beater is a thing 
of mechanical beauty with its antifriction bearings, 
stainless steel and tile lined tubs, specially designed 
rolls, special alloy bars or knives, multiple or single 
bed plates, compact non-slipping drives, but in PRIN- 
CIPLE of operation it has not changed one bit. 

Therefore, the PRINCIPLE of BEATING fiber for paper- 
making is fundamental. The CONDITION to which 
papermaking fibers of all types must be brought be- 
fore satisfactory paper can be made either by hand or 
machine volume production. The grade of paper to 
be made governs the DEGREE of this beaten condition 
required. 

By understanding the origin and evolution of the 
beating instrument, the surrounding circumstances or 
environment, the raw materials available during a 
given era and in a given locality; and realizing that 
necessity is not only the sweet, gentle mother of in- 
vention but also the nagging, bullying, shrewish driver 
of commercial competition which demands we move 
forward or drop out of the race, we will have a much 
clearer understanding of why the Holland type beater 
became the synonym for the much more important 
word beating. 

In the modern transition from the predominant use 
of rags as a papermaking material to the use of wood 
fibers to a rapidly increasing usage for the same pur- 
pose, we still have a nostalgic hangover for the 
Holland type beater, and as a consequence, a lot of 
confusion of thought as to the TRUE PAPERMAKING 
FUNCTION of the ACT of beating. 

By no means must this statement be interpreted 
as saying the end of the use of the Hollander type 
beater is 1950; this writer simply wishes to impress 
the thought to the reader that with a change of raw 
materials, with the modern environment of expanded 
educational facilities, with the evolution of the many 
more uses for paper or materials—such as hygienic 
and facial tissues made from wood fibers—it has be- 
come increasingly necessary to understand all the 
functions of this daddy of the mechanical beating units 
and place them in the order of their importance. 

At this point it will be well for the reader to review 
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his answers to the questions concerning the PRIMARY 
and SECONDARY functions of the beater. 

Webster defines the word PRIMARY as “that which 
stands first in order, rank or importance, a chief 
matter.” 


Functions of Beating 


The chief matter in importance and, therefore, 
rank of the ACT of beating fibers from which to form 
a sheet of paper, is the creation and development of 
that condition which we loosely describe as HYDRA- 
TION. This created element or condition, on drying, is 
the source of the compacting bonding force which 
holds the fibers, and by CONTRACTION, pulls the fibers 
more closely together and thus reduces the air space 
between the fibers and increases the DENSITY of the 
finished sheet of paper. 

The creation of HYDRATION is the PRIMARY OB- 
JECTIVE of the AcT of beating and the amount of this 
contracting bonding force of hydration created is the 


DEGREE of beating. CONTROL of the degree of beating 


is skilled papermaking. 

However, when we use the word PRIMARY in the 
meaning of “that which comes first in order,” and re- 
member that in about 1750, while paper was made 
from many fibers of the seed hair family, the pre- 
dominating raw material used was RAGS; we have 
to consider what comes first. Rags are not just fibers. 
They are fibers which have been spun into threads 
and then woven into cloth. The cloth had to be re- 
duced back to individual threads and then the threads 
had to be teasled out into individual fibers before the 
effective and desired ACT of beating could begin. With 
the increasing demand for paper and the availability 
of rags as a raw material the invention of the Holland 
type beater, with its revolving roli studded with 
knives, was inevitable. Regarded in this light we can 
then say that the primary function of the original Hol- 
land type beater was to reduce and cut up rags to in- 
dividual fibers preparatory to performing the ACT of 
beating. 

The Chinaman, Arab, Egyptian, Turk, in their own 
environment and still making paper from the raw 
materials most readily available, had no such problem. 
They were working on the actual fiber as such. They, 
with their pestles and sticks, were individually beat- 
ing a very small amount—maybe a pound or two at a 
time. Here there was no question of reducing or cutting 
as understood by the preliminary work of the Holland 
type beater on rags. The beating instruments used, 
the pestle and the stick, with the man power force 
applied could not possibly cut. They could split the 
fiber. They could macerate and create new fibrillae 
on the parent body of the fiber. They could knock off 
the natural fibrils from the parent body of the fiber, 
thus creating a portion of fines; minute particle size 
fiber which, when the sheet was finally in process of 
formation, would fill in the interstices between the 
parent fibers—thus greatly closing up the formation 
of the finished sheet. 

By creating new fibrillae, and smaller particle size 
fiber, by maceration of the actual fiber, they could and 
did expose MORE SURFACES, a greater NUMBER of 
surfaces to receive the force of the beating blows 
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or the pressure macerating force of the sticks or 
pestles. With this. beating they created the CONDITION 
in the fibers which we now describe as hydration. 

However, the development of this condition, or 
even the commencement of it, is not immediate with 
the first beating blow struck. The fibers in their natural 
state are too harsh and in bundular form rather than 
as individual fibers, to either accept readily this con- 
dition finally effected by beating or to interweave or 
entwine with each other in the process of being formed 
into an homogeneous sheet of paper. They must also 
be separated from bundular mass to individual fibers, 
and each fiber must be made FLEXIBLE so that they 
will form together and the finished sheet of paper will 
fold and crease without cracking. Wooden matches 
are big bundles of wood fibers in their natural state; 
we would never dream of trying to make a sheet of 
paper out of a box of matches. 

Neither would we consider cutting fibers from the 
maple or cotton wood trees which are only 1.0 to 1.3 
mm. in length as compared with 30 mm. for the cotton 
fiber. 


Reduction or Cutting 


Permit me to differentiate between the words 
cutting and reduction in connection with beating 
fibers. Cutting means a sheared shortening of the 
length of the fibers as would be done by a relatively 
thin, square edged beater bar; or a bruising shortening 
of the fiber by a relatively thick blunt or rounded edge 
beater bar. The shortened shear cut fiber does not 
lend itself to much further development of any kind 
by beating except further shortening. In this condition 
it is an aid to formation, but unless the longer fibers 
with which it is forming have been hydrated the re- 
sultant sheet will be bulky proportionate to ream 
weight. 

If, however, the shortening has been effected by a 
bruising, tearing blow, then the frayed or frazzled 
ends of the fibers present smaller particle size sur- 
faces on which much further beating development 
may be effected. The resultant sheet will be well 
formed, less inclined to fuzz on the surface, more 
dense in relation to ream weight, will have a higher 
Mullen test, will accept a more evenly calendered 
surface; and, therefore, will have better printing 
qualities. This bruising type of cutting is first cousin 
in potential beating effect to REDUCTION. 

REDUCTION of fiber by beating in its fullest and best 
meaning can only be applied to those types of fibers 
which possess true fibrils or fibrillae as an integral 
part of their natural growth, the action of beating 
producing the effect as described in an earlier para- 
graph; or that the longitudinal structure of the fibers, 
reticular in the case of cotton and long and slender 
as in the case of linen and the thicker walled hemp 
fibers with definately marked knots or joints occuring 
in the longitudinal structure. Such fibers will split 
longitudinally, separate at the twists or joints in 
length, and actual fibril or hairs will be separated from 
the parent body of the fiber by the mmpactT of the 
beating BAR BLOws. Such is my interpretation of the 
difference; in relation to the work done, of the mean- 
ing of the words cutting and reducing. 
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PULPWOOD RAFT on Chequamegon Bay at Ashland, Wis., after 


being towed across Lake Superior 





LOADING CREW keeps the 100-inch lon 
logs moving toward the jackladder whick 
dumps them into chain slings. 
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floating catwalks 


SLING LOAD of logs is transferred by a 
stiff-leg crane from loading platform to rail- 
road cars 


From North of Lake Superior, by raft and by rail, 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co. brings .. . 


Wood to Wisconsin 


>> PULPWOOD which goes into the 
manufacture of paper is rafted across 
Lake Superior from upper Minnesota 
and Canada to Ashland, Wis., on Che- 
quamegon Bay, in an unusual and inter- 
esting operation. 

The project is conducted by the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. of 
Wisconsin Rapids. Some of the pulp- 
wood is cut by the company on its own 
lands and the balance is purchased from 
jobbers, small landowners, and the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Logs are put into huge rafts at Sugar 
Loaf Landing near Tofte, Minn.; at 
Hovland, Minn.; in Sheesheeb Bay, near 
Port Arthur, Ontario; and in Black Bay, 
Ontario. Each raft contains from 4000 
to 8000 cords of logs, a cord measuring 
four by four by eight feet. The logs are 
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mostly spruce and balsam, 100 inches 
in length. The total towed annually 
varies from year to year. In 1947 it was 
88,000 cords and in 1950 it was 35,000. 

The pulpwood logs are towed inside 
a huge boom composed of heavy timbers 
chained together end to end. Towing is 
done by a big tug, the Butterfield, with 
a crew of 20 men. The Butterfield did 
sea service for the Navy in World 
War II. A smaller tug acts as raft 
tender and rides herd on the huge mass 
of pulpwood. 

From Sugar Loaf Landing to Ashland 
is only a 48- to 52-hour jaunt, but the 
trip from Black Bay, Ontario, is a long, 
tedious drag of ten to fourteen days. 
Adverse winds can make a great differ- 
ence in the speed of the tow, sometimes 
holding the raft motionless or even driv- 





LOGS are lined up by a loading crew of 25 to 35 men working on 
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TWENTY-SEVEN CARS, each holding about 
23 cords, are loaded in 9 hours; 37 cars make 
up train 


ing it backwards. Under average condi- 
tions, the raft and tugs move at only 
about one mile per hour. Favorable 
winds substantially increase speed. 

Arrived in Ashland harbor, the raft 
boom is opened and the logs are put 
inside the big boom of the loading dock. 
Car loading operations are handled by 
a crew of 25 to 35 men. Working on 
floating catwalks, since the logs are not 
large enough to support men, the loaders 
herd the logs toward two endless belt 
conveyors. Hooks on these conveyors 
pick the logs out of the water and carry 
them up an incline, dropping them in 
chain slings, which are lifted by a crane 
and emptied into gondola cars. The con- 
veyor belts and crane are operated by a 
steam engine. 

Each gondola car takes about 23 cords 
of pulpwood. Twenty-seven cars can be 
loaded in nine hours. Loaded cars are 
assembled into trains of 37 cars, which 
are pulled by a double-header to the 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co 
mills at Appleton and Wisconsin Rapids. 
The company has been rafting pulpwood 
across Lake Superior and loading it at 
Ashland since 1929. 
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Fig. |1—Pneumatic system for handling shredded sulphite lap reduced labor costs, increased 
storage capacity, and improved beater performance 










































































Fig. 2—Combination suction and pressure system unloads salt cake from cars to storage hopper 
or to reserve storage, and reclaims from reserve storage 
































Fig. 3. Compressed air at 75 psi was utilized to transfer pulverized slate to storage bin and 
from bin to separator above mixer. A dust filter mounted on storage bin has a series of cloth 
screens through which the air passes out. These are automatically vibrated at five-minute 
intervals to shake down the dust 
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NEARLY ONE HUNDRED years 
ago B. F. Sturtevant began his experi- 
ments directed primarily to the removal 
of industrial dusts in grinding opera- 
tions, buffing, etc., still an important field 
in many plant operations. Gradually 
conveying by air extended to the han- 
dling of shavings, sawdust, wood chips, 
paper waste, and similar non-abrasives 
that can be drawn through the exhaust 
fan and separated in a centrifugal re- 
ceiver beyond the fan, and then was 
modified for a wide variety of materials, 
even such dense material as bulk cement. 
We will illustrate some typical applica- 
tions and follow with comment on the 
advantages and limitations of the pneu- 
matic conveyor. 


Shredded pulp 


At a paper products plant in New 
York State, sulphite lap was unloaded 
from cars adjacent to the building and 
stacked up in storage adjacent to the 
beater room. As needed, the lap was 
broken up and moved to the beaters in 
wheelbarrows. The simple system shown 
in Figure 1 provided faster unloading, 
substantially reduced labor costs, several 
times the reserve storage capacity, and 
improved the performance of the beat- 
ers. The lap is fed to a shredder on the 
platform and passes through a rotary 
air-lock gate to be caught in the air 
stream from a 20 hp. positive type blow- 
er. An 8-inch conveying duct (1% in. 
steel casing pipe) with a simple switch 
mechanism to spread the pile, extends 
up to near the top of the storage room. 
The shredded material is handled from 
storage much easier than the bulky lap. 
The installation probably repaid the 
moderate investment within two years. 


Soda ash 


Unloading box cars loaded with pul- 
verized, granular, or the lighter frag- 
mentary materials by pneumatic un- 
loader may be advantageous, especially 
if inhalation of the dust is harmful, as 
with soda ash. One ordinary method is 
by power shovel, with which material 
weighing 25 to 45 Ib. per cu. ft. can be 
handled at 750 to 1000 cu. ft. per hr., or 
material weighing from 50 to 100 Ib. 
per cu. ft. at 600 to 750 Ib. per hr. (free 
digging) with a 5S-hp. motor. The pneu- 
matic unloader for the same capacity 
will require four or five times the power, 
but its operation is completely dustless, 
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use pneumatic conveyors 


Case histories of different applications indicate widespread use of air- 
operated conveyors in the pulp and paper industry 


there is no risk of injury, and a man of 
average intelligence can master its op- 
eration with a quarter hour training. 
Again the power shovel must, in addi- 
tion, have a feeder and elevator, and fre- 
quently an overhead conveyor. The 
pneumatic unloader’s function can read- 
ily be extended to conveying into storage 
or to any point within a reasonable dis- 
tance from the unloading point. 


Salt cake 


Figure 2 shows an installation for salt 
cake. It is a combination suction and 
pressure system. The material is drawn 
into the nozzle at A in the car and enters 
the centrifugal receiver B. It passes 
downward through the air-lock into the 
pressure line C and is blown either into 
the receiver-dust collector D above the 
storage bin or sprayed into reserve stor- 
age E. When the reserve is required it 
is drawn through the suction line F after 
adjusting the switch G. The advantage 
here for dusty material is obvious. 


Pulverized slate 


Figure 3, at a New Jersey plant was 
unusual in that an ample supply of air 
at 75 lb. pressure was available for the 
comparatively low handling capacity in- 
volved. Bagged pulverized slate is re- 
ceived in cars and emptied into a duct 
fitted with a venturi nozzle. The pres- 
sure blast conveys the material to the 
storage tank from which the air drifts 
out through a cloth filter. When the 
slate is needed by the mixer, a second 
venturi blows it to a centrifugal receiver 
from which it passes downward through 
an air-lock. The dusty exhaust air goes 
back to the storage tank and up through 
the filter. Arching of the pulverized 
slate in the storage tank is broken up by 
the injection of air just above the air- 
lock. The system is noiseless and dust- 
less. 

For free-flowing materials a simple 
double-shell nozzle and flexible hose are 
used. For heavy compact material which 
will not flow into a nozzle, a special type 
of feeder-nozzle is required. Heavy ma- 
terial requires a much higher air velocity 
air stream to keep it in suspension, and 
correspondingly greater power per t.p.h. 


Ash handling 


In another field, the handling of ashes 
from boiler houses, the pneumatic con- 
veyor has been quite generally adopted. 
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Originally an exhausting fan was em- 
ployed to induce the air flow, but later 
the injector action of steam jets was 
adopted as costing far less. The ashes 
must be dry as wet ashes quickly plug 
up the duct at the elbows. 

There are occasions where the pneu- 
matic conveyor can be specified to ad- 
vantage for unloading water-borne car- 
goes from open or closed barges. Figure 
4 shows an installation where the rise 
and fall of the tide is about 30 ft. and so 
the height of the boom is adjustable by 
a motor-driven winch controlled from 
the barge deck. The suction leg termi- 
nates in a manifold with six, 5 in. flex- 
ible hose nozzles. The exhauster is cou- 
pled to a 200 hp. motor. The mechanical 
efficiency is 1.7 hp. per t.p.h.—very good 
for this type of unloader. 

A vertical bucket elevator of the same 
capacity would require only about 20 hp. 
It would require about 25 ft. higher lift 
because of the chute at the head. The 
saving in power is off-set by the larger 
crew required when cleaning up, the risk 
of injury to the men in the hold shovel- 
ing into the boot, and the necessity of 
repeated shifting of the barge as unload- 
ing proceeds. As mentioned earlier the 
dust nuisance is eliminated by the “vacu- 
um cleaner” action of the nozzles. 

One curious application may be noted, 
the separation of heavy non-magnetic 
particles from lighter material, or the 
reverse. Figure 5 shows the discharge 
end of a slowly moving belt conveyor 
handling a light granular material. It 
is vitally important that any stray me- 
tallic pieces such as screws, nuts, etc. 
shall not enter into the product. Posi- 
tive removal is assured by a pneumatic 
elevator with an adjustable hood so the 
lifting action is just sufficient to lift the 
bulk material, but not the metal frag- 
ments which pass on and spill to the 
floor. Here, a constant-pressure-vari- 
able volume exhauster is preferable to 
the usual constant volume type. 

In general, the pneumatic conveyor is 
applicable for any pulverized, granular, 
or fragmentary material, even though 
abrasive or corrosive, in the light to me- 
dium weight classes, preferably free 
flowing, and where the capacity required 
is moderate. Its efficiency goes down 
rapidly as the specific weight goes up. 
Material that is sticky or damp will jam 
the duct. 

This type of conveyor has an impor- 


















Fig. 4—A pneumatic unloader for water- 
borne cargoes of pulverized, granular or 
fragmentary materials. With a tidal variation 
of 30 ft., this installation has a capacity of 
120 tons per hour 





Fig. 5—It was required to prevent any metal- 
lic fragments being retained in the — 
weight material on the slow-moving 

conveyor. An adjustable intake on the suc- 
tion hood coupled to a constant pressure- 
variable volume exhauster does the job 


tant feature for a tortuous path, and 
may be led around bends, over interven- 
ing buildings, and’to any reasonable dis- 
tance. The power requirement is greater 
than for any other type of conveyor, but 
often this is less important than elimina- 
tion of hazards to the operator. The 
velocity of material through the duct 
will be 40 ft. per second or faster, so 
this system should not be used for gran- 
ular material that must not be broken up 
in transit. 

With any pulverized material having 
an affinity for oxygen there may be a 
dust explosion hazard if the mixture of 
dust and air is within certain limits of 
saturation. The risk with coal and grain 
dusts has long been realized, but there 
are other dust-air mixtures which have a 
far greater explosive violence. The dust- 
less operation of the pneumatic system 
carries weight there. 
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Where does your mill te 


stand on safety? 


Compare your record with the findings of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey (1) which 
shows decline of over 30 per cent in pulp and 
paper's injury frequency rate (2) since 1944 


>>> THE INJURY-FREQUENCY 
rate for paper and pulp manufacturing 
in 1939 was 22.0, about 48 per cent 
higher than the all-manufacturing rate 
of 14.9. During the next few years, such 
wartime influences as shortages of 
trained workers, shortages of new equip- 
ment and repair parts, and pressure for 
increased production caused the rates for 
most manufacturing industries to rise. 
The pulp and paper rate, however, rose 
more than the average, and in 1944 
reached 29.2. At this point it was 59 
per cent above the all-manufacturing 
average of 18.4. Since 1944, the pulp 
and paper rate has consistently im- 
proved. By 1948 it had dropped to 20.5, 
only 19 per cent higher than the all- 
manufacturing average. Preliminary re- 
ports for 1949 indicate further improve- 
ment in both the all-manufacturing and 
pulp and paper rates. 


Injury costs for 1948 


About 10,800 workers in the pulp and 
paper industry experienced disabling in- 
juries in the course of their employment 
during 1948, the latest year for which 
final figures are available. This repre- 
sents one disabling injury for every 22 
workers in the industry. 

Approximately 50 of these injured 
workers died as a result of their injuries 
and 10 others were totally disabled for 
the remainder of their lives. In addition, 
there were about 600 who experienced 
some lesser degree of permanent physical 
impairment. The remaining 10,140 
workers suffered no permanent ill effects, 
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but each was injured seriously enough 
to require at least one full day for re- 
covery. 

Although no accurate records of the 
costs of these injuries are available, it is 
apparent that they represent a tremend- 
ous economic loss which must be ab- 
sorbed by the injured workers, their 
employers, and the consumers of the 
industry's products. 

The actual time lost by the injured 
workers during 1948 is estimated at 
about 237,000 man-days. Time lost 
within the year, however, does not 
adequately measure the real work loss 
resulting from injuries. Many of the 
seriously injured workers will find their 
earning ability reduced for the remainder 
of their lives. The loss for fatally in- 
jured workers is equivalent to their total 
expected earnings for years in which 
they would have worked had their 
careers not been cut short. If additional 
allowance is made for the future effects 
of the deaths and permanent impair- 
ments included in the total, the economic 
time-loss chargeable to the injuries 
experienced in 1948 would amount to 
1,300,000 man-days. 

Evaluated on the basis of 1948 aver- 
age earnings for production workers (3) 
in the industry ($59.88 a week), this 
represents a loss of about $11,000,000 
in present and future earnings. In part, 
this loss is covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation payments financed by the em- 
ployers. Because compensation pay- 
ments are never equivalent to full wages, 
however, a considerable portion of this 


Comparison of injury-frequency rates: paper and pulp and all 


loss must fall upon the injured workers 
and their dependents. 

Wage losses, however, represent only 
part of the total cost of accidents which 
result in work injuries. In addition, 
there are payments for medical and 
hospital care and many indirect costs, 
such as damage to materials and equip- 
ment, interrupted production schedules, 
the cost of training replacement workers, 
time lost by other workers who stopped 
to offer assistance at the time of the 
accident, and supervisory time spent 
caring for the injured or reorganizing 
operations after the accident. 

Indirect costs are seldom recorded and, 
as a result, cannot be determined accu- 
rately. But studies have indicated that 
the indirect costs of injury-producing 
accidents for all manufacturing average 
about four times the direct cost of com- 
pensation payments, plus medical and 
hospital expenses. (4) Assuming that 
this ratio is approximately correct for 
the pulp and paper industry, the indirect 
cost of the injury-producing accidents in 
1948 would amount to about $26,000,- 
000, bringing the total costs, including 
medical expenses, to approximately $39,- 
000,000. 


534 mills surveyed 

The pulp and paper industry includes 
a wide variety of plants differing greatly 
in size, type of product, and methods of 
operation. Each of these characteristics 
has some influence upon the prevailing 
hazard level in a particular plant. But 
the effect of variations in these char- 
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1 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases of permanent-total 


disability included. 


2 The frequency-rate is the average number of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked. A disabling injury is one that results in death, permanent- 


sand hours wor 
5 Less t 


total disability, permanent-partis! disability, or in an inability to work for 
at least one full shift on any day after the day of injury. 


+The covert cate is the average number of days lost or charged per thou: 
‘ Totals s include figures not shown separately because of insufficient data. 





TABLE !—Industrial injury rates for 534 pulp and paper mills, classified by product and by extent of disability, 1948 


acteristics is lost when comparisons are 
based upon the industry-wide averages 
usually available. Unfortunately, the 
more detailed analysis based upon such 
variations, which would point out the 
particular activities in which hazards are 
greatest, is usually impossible because 
of the difficulty in assembling a sufficient 
volume of information to insure adequate 
representation in each industry division. 

To provide for some of these compari- 
sons, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of injuries in pulp and paper 
manufacturing for the year 1948 was 
substantially revised. Participating plants 
were requested to describe their opera- 
tions in detail and to report their injury 
experience by department rather than 
by plant as is customary in the regular 
surveys. These data have been classified 
into various subgroups to show the wide 
differences in injury experience prevail- 
ing the industry (Tables 1 and 2). 

Detailed reports were obtained from 
534 plants. These plants employed over 
207,000 workers in 1948 and reported 
over 9000 disabling injuries. Their aver- 
age injury-frequency rate was 19.8, 
which was not significantly different 
from the average of 20.5 for the some- 
what larger group reporting in the gen- 
eral survey. Of the plants reporting in 
detail, 14 manufactured pulp only; 281, 
paper; and 152, paperboard; the other 
87 did not identify their principal prod- 
ucts sufficiently to permit exact classifi- 
cation on this basis, but they supplied 
detailed figures which could be used in 
other comparisons, 
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The range of frequency rates in the 
reporting group was extremely wide. 
Nearly 10 per cent of the reporting 
plants had frequency rates of zero and 
about 2.4 per cent had rates of over 100. 


Frequency-rate variations 


Most of the plants reporting zero 
frequency rates were small—as a group 
they accounted for only 1.5 per cent of 
the total employment included in the 
survey. However, there was one plant 
in this select group which reported an 
average employment of 278 workers. 

The plants with rates of over 100 
were also relatively small, although there 
were three in the group which employed 
between 100 and 249 workers each. The 
entire group of 13 plants accounted for 
only 0.4 per cent of the employment 
included in the survey, but they reported 
3.1 per cent of the injuries and 1.7 per 
cent of the lost time. Table 3 shows the 
distribution of plant frequency rates in 
broad groups. 


Product comparisons 


Plants exclusively engaged in manu- 
facturing pulp had a comparatively high 
injury-frequency rate, 26.7. Their record 
also showed a relatively high incidence 
of fatal and permanent impairment cases 
as well as a high average time loss for 
their temporary-total disabilities. As a 
result, the average time charge per dis- 
abling injury (5) in these plants was 
175 days and the severity rate (6) was 
4.7, both considerably higher than the 


corresponding averages for all pulp and 
paper plants. 

In the general group of papermaking 
plants, those manufacturing building 
paper had the lowest injury-frequency 
rate, 11.8. Their fatality rate, however, 
was above average and their average 
time loss per temporary-total disability 
was high. This gave them a high aver- 
age time charge per disabling injury, 
215 days. The influence of their low 
frequency rate, however, held their 
severity rate to 2.5. 

In contrast, newsprint and absorbent- 
paper plants had frequency rates of 37 
and 36, respectively. Neither of these 
groups, however, had any death cases, 
and the absorbent-paper plants reported 
no permanent-impairment cases. Their 
very high frequency rates, therefore, 
were balanced by very good injury- 
severity records. 

The four groups of plants manufac- 
turing book paper, coarse paper, special 
industrial paper, and tissue paper all 
had frequency rates of less than 20. The 
book-paper and tissue-paper plants also 
ranked very low in respect to the severity 
of their injuries. The coarse paper and 
special industrial paper plants, on the 
other hand, stood relatively high in the 
severity comparisons. 

Fine-paper plants had a frequency 
rate of 20.2, but they ranked much 
better than average in respect to injury 
severity. Sanitary-paper stock plants, on 
the other hand, had a relatively high 
frequency rate, 24.8, coupled with a 
rather high injury severity. The aver- 
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1 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases of permancnt-total 


disability included. 


2 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries per million 
is one that results in death, permanent- 


hours worked. A disabling injur 


sand hours worked. 
5 Less than 0.05, 


total disability, permanent-partial disability, or in an inability to work for at 


least one full shift on any day after the day of injury. 


3 The severity rate is the average number of days lost or charged per thou- 
4 Totals include figures not shown separately because of insufficient data. 





TABLE 2—Industrial injury rates for 534 pulp and paper mills, classified by department and by extent of disability, 1948 


age time charge per disabling injury for 
these plants was 156 days and the 
severity rate was 3.9. The groundwood- 
paper plants similarly had high fre- 
quency and severity rates, 26.3 and 3.0, 
respectively; but the average time charge 
per case (112 days) was not particularly 
high. 

For the four groups of paperboard 
plants, the injury-frequency rates were 
13.6 for those manufacturing special 
paperboard stock; 17.5 for the building- 
board plants; 23.6 for the container and 
boxboard plants; and 34.4 for the wet 
machine-board plants. Injury severity 
tended to be high in each of these groups. 
The wet machine-board plants had a 
very high ratio of fatalities, and the 
special paperboard stock plants had a 
very high ratio of permanent-partial 
impairments. The most striking element 
in the record of the container and box- 
board plants was the unusually high 
incidence of permanent-total disabilities 
—one in every 12 million employee- 
hours worked, as compared with one in 
every 95 million employee-hours for all 
other plants in the survey. 


Production departments 


Because the internal organization of 
the reporting plants differed greatly, 
many were unable to furnish complete 
breakdowns of their operations accord- 
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ing to a standardized pattern. Nearly 
all, however, reported on some of their 
operations in sufficient detail to permit 
the inclusion of those figures in typical 
departmental groups. On this basis, 
separate injury records were compiled 
for 14 standard production departments 
or operations. 

Injuries were most common in the 
woodyards. Because of the very high 
frequency rate, for these departments, 
41.3, their severity rate, 3.3, was some- 
what above average; but their average 
time charge per injury, 79 days, was 
comparatively low. 

Woodrooms and paper-machine rooms 
had identical frequency rates, 30.1. Both 
of these départments had a high incid- 
ence of serious injuries. Woodrooms 
had the highest severity rate recorded, 
6.4, and their average time charge of 
214 days was exceeded in only one other 
production department. For the paper- 
machine rooms, the severity rate was 
5.0 and the average time charge, 167 
days. 

Rag-shredding departments, ground- 
wood mills, sulphite mills and beater 
rooms all had frequency rates ranging 
between 20 and 30. No deaths were 
reported in the groundwood mills, rag- 
shredding departments, or the sulphite 
mills. As a result, their severity records 
were relatively good, although they each 


had some permanent-partial impairment 
cases. In the beater rooms the propor- 
tion of permanent-partial impairments 
was low, but the ratio of death cases 
was relatively high, giving them an aver- 
age time charge of 125 days per injury 
and a severity rate of 3.3. 

Sulphate mills, the soda mills, wet 
rooms, bleaching departments, finishing 
departments, and converting depart- 
ments had frequency rates ranging be- 
tween 10 and 20. Sulphate mills had a 
rather high proportion of death and 
permanent-total disability cases; the 
soda mills had some serious permanent- 
partial impairments. The wet rooms and 
the bleaching departments, with no 
deaths and very few permanent impair- 
ments, had outstandingly good severity 
records. 

The rag mills had the most favorable 
record among the production depart- 
ments. They reported no deaths or per- 
manent impairments. Their frequency 
rate was only 6.8; their severity rate, 0.1; 
and their average time charge, only nine 
days per injury. 


Service and maintenance 
departments 

Highest frequency rates in this group 
were for the yard (33.0), stockroom 
(25.8), plant maintenance (23.2), and 
garage (22.5) departments. Yard de- 
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TABLE 3—Distribution of frequency rates 


partments, however, had a very good 
severity record to balance their high 
frequency rate. Garage departments re- 
ported no death cases, but a high ratio 
of permanent impairments gave them a 
severity rate of 5.7 and an average time 
charge of 253 days per disabling injury. 

Plant maintenance departments had 
approximately 12 per cent of all the 
reported employees, but they reported 
15 per cent of all the injuries—1362. 
These injuries included six deaths, one 
permanent-total disability, 102 perma- 
nent-partial disabilities, and 1253 tem- 
porary-total disabilities. 

Power-plant departments had an aver- 
age frequency rate of 18.1; the shipping 
departments, 17.5; and the watchmen’s 
departments, 10.7. The lowest of the 
department frequency rates were 5.4 for 
the laboratories and 1.4 for the clerical 
and administrative personnel. The se- 
verity rates for these two groups were 
quite low, but their average time charges 
per disabling injury were above average. 


References 


(1) Work Injuries in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing, 1939-1949 by Frank S. Mc- 
Elroy and George R. McCormack, Branch 
of Industrial Hazards, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Labor Review. Sept', 1950, 
pp. 338-342. 

(2) The injury-frequency rate is the aver- 
age number of disabling work injuries for 
each million employee-hours worked. 

A disabling work injury is one arising 
out of and in the course of employment, 
which (a) results in death or in any degree 
of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured unable to perform the 
duties of any regularly established job, open 
and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any 
day after the day of injury, including Sun- 
days, holidays, and periods of plant shut- 
down. 

(3) Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1950. 

(4) Industrial Accident Prevention, by 
H. W. Heinrich, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1941. 

(5). The average time charge is com- 
puted by adding the days lost for each tem- 
porary-total disability to the standard time 
charges for fatalities and permanent dis- 
abilities, as given in Method of Compiling 
Industrial Injury Rates (approved by the 
American Standards Association, 1945) and 
by dividing the total by the number of dis- 
abling injuries. 

(6) The severity rate is the average num- 
ber of days lost or charged for each 1000 
employee-hours worked. 
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From Blackbottom to Excello—continued from page 166 


should receive for maximum strength de- 
velopment. Physical, optical and chem- 
ical tests are given finished products. 

Imagine papermen in 1865 using any 
of these tests. One of the old “tests” of 
pulp in the beater was simply a man 
sticking his hand into the swirling 
batch. When he thought it was slow 
enough for the machine, he would shout, 
“OK, Joe. This beater is just right. . . 
drop ‘er!’ Then he would nonchalantly 
wipe his hands. 

Another outstanding advancement is 
in the cleanliness of the finished paper. 
In spite of the fact that present raw ma- 
terials are much cleaner -than in the 
“old days,” the Excello Mill has con- 
stantly taken progressive steps to keep 
out dirt in their products. 

Ceramic tile tanks and chests have re- 
placed the old wooden equipment. 
Gleaming monel metal, copper and 
stainless steel have replaced the old time 
iron pipes and other equipment subject 
to rust. Vortraps, unheard of in 1865, 
help remove the last traces of dirt par- 
ticles. Tile tanks and chests were built by 
Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Co. 

Automatic instruments control and re- 
cord every phase of operations from the 
degree of beater treatment to the mois- 
ture content of the finished paper. 
Watchmaker precision of these instru- 
ments, combined with modern electron- 
ics, have removed all guesswork from 
the operations at the Excello Mill. 

The newest science to assist in paper 
manufacture at Harding-Jones is a de- 
velopment stemming from the atom 
bomb. 


It is an instrument which uses radio- 
active materials which helps to deter- 
mine the weight of the paper while it 
is in the various stages of production... 
a far cry from the paper maker of 1865 
who used his sense of touch as a ther- 
mometer, and who was dependent upon 
the weather conditions for his moisture 
control. 


The principle of this machine (from 
Tracer-Lab, Boston) is based on beta 
rays from radioactive materials that go 
from a scanning head through the paper 
on the paper machine, and then to the re- 
ceiver. The purpose of this machine is to 
give a constant check of paper weight. 
Weight of dry paper is constantly re- 
corded on charts by the new machine. 


Progress of improvement goes on. 
April of last year the mill installed a 
Sveen-Pederson save-all that treats white 
water from the machine, removing prac- 
tically all suspended solid matter such 
as fibre—and titanium filler. It not only 
assists in conserving precious supplies of 
these materials but also eliminates 
stream pollution. The mill's treated 
waste products are carried to the river 
through a series of streams. 


Probably one of the most noticeable 
improvements is the new system of light- 
ing recently planned by the Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co. This “scientific” 
lighting has a direct bearing on employee 
happiness and increased production. 
Fluorescent lighting is used extensively 
throughout the mill, from the glowing 
sorting rooms to the illuminated beater 


* room. 





Centrifugal pumps—continued from page 172 


tical wet pit sewage type pump with a 
non-clogging type of impeller is pre- 
ferred for such sump pump service. 
The larger capacity sump pumps are 
usually more or less standard designs, 
but obtainable for any length, with vari- 
ous size sump covers, float switch mount- 
ed on the sump cover, etc. Often du- 
plex units, that is, two pumps on a 
common sump cover, possibly with a 
manhole for access to the sump, are used. 
Such duplex units could have the pumps 
operate in a fixed order or a mechanical 
or electrical alternator could be used to 
equalize the operation of the two pumps. 


Application of vertical wet pit pumps 


The vertical wet pit type of pump has, 
like all other pumps, advantages and 
disadvantages, the former being mostly 
hydraulic and the latter mechanical. 
With the impeller, or first-stage impeller 
in case of multistage pumps, submerged, 
there is no priming problem, and the 
pump can be automatically controlled, 


with no concern that the unit will ever 
run dry. Also being submerged, the 
NPSH, in cases other than a closed tank, 
is greater, often permitting a higher 
rotative speed for the same service con- 
ditions. 

The only mechanical advantage is that 
the motor or driver can be located any 
desired distance above the pump, thus 
allowing it to be placed well above any 
flood level. The mechanical disadvan- 
tages are: possibility of freezing when 
idle; possibility of damage by floating 
objects if an open ditch or similar in- 
stallation; inconvenience of pulling and 
dismantling for inspection and repairs, 
no matter how small; and, finally, rela- 
tive short life of the pump bearings un- 
less the water conditions and bearing 
design are ideal. The vertical wet pit 
type pump is the best for some applica- 
tions; not ideal, but most economical for 
other installations; a poor choice for 
others; and least desirable for still other 
cases, 
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Th vag collectors of 19th 
¢@ century Bretagne, France, . 


were regarded with contempt by $ 
the farmers they called upon. They 
were gypsy-like in temperament but, 
unlike gypsies, traveled alone, leav- 
ing their families to live in moun- 
tain caves while they went about 
the country plying their trade. 


1. the early 1900's middle class Chinese 


referred old imported newspapers 4c 
She paper of their native country as 


Q covering for their walls. 


AMERICA's first paper- 


makers — the Rittenhouses — 
carried on their business in 


the same locality for 121 years. 
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convenience for travelers 
ANEW is the “match-book razor" 
which when dispensed looks Ike a 
match book containing a yazor 
blade but which opens out and 
folds along scored lines to form 
a sturdy, water-resistant, stiff 
paper handle for the razor blade. 
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Kelsize, the modern surface control agent 

WATER BOX for surface sizing and coatings on paper and 
paperboard, gives you definite advantages in 

uniformly smooth finish... greater surface den- 

sity... better wax resistance... and improved 


printability. 





Our Technical Service Department will gladly 
give you detailed information. Write or call 


our nearest regional office. 
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USES NO MORE PEROXIDE TO 


BLEACH HIGHER TONNAGE T0 
SAME BRIGHTNESS OR— 
SAME TONNAGE TO HIGHER BRIGHTNESS 


The J§C High Density System makes pos- 
sible bleach consumption savings up to 25% 


HERE ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES: 
High density—40°% or higher 


Continuous operation 

Fully automatic operation 

Selective pressure control 

Product of uniform consistency 
Moderate first cost 

Extremely rugged construction 
Available in corrosion resistant alloys 
Low power requirement 

Minimum floor space 

Aids good housekeeping 





J&C Zenith Press designed for use in high 


density systems, and in pulp washing, For engineering assistance and actual mill performance data, write 
de-inking and storage at high density. Dept. D. 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY - SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Two-day meeting of Canadian 


Woodlands Section 


>>» The Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, was the scene of the 33rd annual 
meeting of the Woodlands Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
held from March 28-30. Approximately 
700 paper and pulp industry executives 
from Canada and the United States 
gathered for the meeting. 

General chairman of the session was 
Gordon Godwin, chairman of the Wood- 
lands Section and Woodlands manager 
of The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., Thorold, 
Ont. Mr. Godwin presided at the annual 
luncheon, held March 28th. James Muir, 
president, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, was guest speaker; his subject 
was “Forests and the Nation.” 

After stressing that the conversion of 
pulpwood into pulp and paper represents 
Canada’s largest industrial production— 
almost one third of all Canadian primary 
production comes from her forests, and 
22 per cent of all Canadian exports are 
of pulp and paper—Mr. Muir comment- 
ed that the well-being of every Canadian 
depends on the Woodlands Section of 
the industry. Calling the pulp and paper 
industry the “appointed trustees,” Mr. 
Muir said that it has the obligation to 
“Conserve, by its science and techniques, 
the forest wealth that will be the basic 
to future development of Canada for the 
good of all our people.” 

Another feature of the annual lunch- 
eon was the presentation of five Wood- 
lands Section awards in recognition of 
meritorious work in woodlands research 
and operation. The J. A. Bothwell 
Award, donated by Brompton Pulp and 
Paper Co. Ltd., was presented to Duncan 
Naysmith, Manitobe Paper Co., Ltd.; 
Theodore Summers, The Ontario Paper 
Co., Ltd., received the Ellwood Wilson 
award donated by KVP Co. Ltd.; the 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., award was 
presented to a Price employee, Alexander 
M. Steward; the Mechanization Award 
given annually by Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., was awarded to A. M. Martin, Bo- 
water's Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd. 

The other two awards annually pre- 
sented at the Woodlands Section Meet- 
ing—the Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. 
Award and the Suggestion Box Award— 
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Woodlands Section 
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Manager 
Woodlands Section 


were presented to J. O. Hemmingsen, 
Gloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd. and to 
W. D. Bertrand and D. Remillard, both 
of Canadian International Paper Co., re- 
spectively. 

Wednesday afternoon, March 28th, ‘at 
the annual business meeting of the Sec- 
tion, members elected Gordon Godwin 
chairman of the Section for 1951; J. B. 
Matthews, chief forester, Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co. Ltd., Tororto, was chosen 
vice chairman. 

On the afternoon of March 28 dele- 
gates heard a session on Woods Labor. 
Chairman J. H. Merrill, woods manager, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Ltd., Forestville, Que., presented T. H. 
Robinson, moderator of a panel which 
included A. M. Steward and M. V. Cain, 
Price Brothers and Co., Ltd.; J. Crete, 
Jr., Crete Lteé; and J. A. McCann, Can- 
adian Vocational Training. At the same 
meeting, T. A. Cowan, International 
Paper Co., spoke concerning Training of 
Forest Personnel in Simple Conservation 
Measures, and W. D. Bennett, Wood- 
lands Section, CPPA, gave a short ad- 
dress concerning Sawing Contests. The 
afternoon session closed with the show- 
ing of a Quebec Pulp & Paper Safety 
Association movie. 

The preliminary contests of the Sec- 
tion’s annual sawing contest were car- 
ried out the evening of March 28. That 
same night attendees viewed two indus- 
trial moving pictures. 

Three papers—A Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Program, by Duncan Naysmith, 
Manitobe Paper Co., Ltd.; Cutting 


Indéstry Association News 


Methods in Pulpwood Operations of 
Eastern Canada, by Leif Holt, Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada; and 
Woods Labor and Forest Management, 
by A. Koroleff, Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada—and a panel on 
Private Forest Land Management were 
presented the morning of March 29. 
R. S. Armitage, vice president in charge 
of woodlands for Price Brothers and Co. 
Ltd., Quebec, was chairman of the ses- 
sion. J. B. Matthews, chief forester. of 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd., Tor- 
onto, was moderator of the panel; panel 
members included A. W. Goodfellow, 
Fraser Companies, Ltd.; G. H. Bayly, 
Ontario Department of Lands and For- 
ests; R. Delisle, Quebec Department of 
Lands and Forests; W. A. Ruch, Inter- 
national Paper Co.; and R. G. Belcher, 
Canadian International Paper Co. 

F. A. Harrison was chairman of the 
afternoon session March 29. At this ses- 
sion five papers—Report on Power Saw 
Tests, by T. M. Pond, Fraser Companies, 
Ltd.; Developments in Mechanical Log- 
ging During 1950, by B. J. McColl, 
Woodlands Section, CPPA; The Me- 
chanical Handling and Movement of 


.Pulpwood on the Limits of The LongLac 


Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd., by W. Carl- 
son, LongLac Pulp and Paper; A Uni- 
versal Trailer for Logging, by W. A. 
Magill, Timberland Machines Ltd.; and 
Skidding by Wire, by R. Collier, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada 
—were presented to delegates. 

There was no speaker at the informal 
banquet held the evening of March 29. 
The finals of the Canadian Bucksaw 
Championships were held; from among 
the participating member company buck- 
saw champions, the Canadian bucksaw 
champion was determined. 

The meeting closed with three all- 
delegate discussions on woods labor, for- 
est management and woods operating. 


Branch of Can. Tech. 
Section Meets with 
NW Division of Supts. 

Attendance at the March 19-20 joint 
meeting of the Mid-West Branch of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association and the North- 
western Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, totaled 120. 

Held at the Prince Arthur Hotel, Port 
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Arthur, Ont., Canadians from as far 
away as Kenora, Ft. Francis, and Mara- 
thon attended the meeting; attendance 
from the United States was from as far 
away as Milwaukee and New York. 

On the itinerary of mill visits planned 
for members were the plants of the 
Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., and the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd., both 
at Fort William; and Provincial Paper, 
Ltd., Port Arthur. 

At the Great Lakes Paper Co. mill the 
visitors viewed two of the fastest news- 
print machines on this continent—a 304 
inch machine which is the widest four- 
drinier on the continent, and the other a 
264 inch machine. Visitors also saw the 
Great Lakes woodroom, sulphite mill, 
and groundwood mill. 

On their visit to the Abitibi mill vis- 
itors saw a new groundwood mill, a sul- 
phite mill, a new woodroom and two 
newsprint machines. One of the news- 
print machines has only recently been 
equipped with a new headbox which 
permits increased speed. 

The meeting’s technical session fea- 
tured a paper, “Chop on the Wire,” pre- 
pared by William Tamblym and Sam 
Richardson, both of Great Lakes Paper 
Co., and a symposium concerning anti- 
friction bearing problems conducted by 
Roy Smith and Kenneth Grace. 

The two-day meeting was concluded 
by a banquet which featured a talk on 
public relations delivered by Leo V. Bo- 
dine, vice president of Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. Mr. Bodine stated that it is 
the job of the public relations man to 
interpret management and to interpret 
the public to management. As examples, 
he said, “We want people to know of 
our forest management plans . . . we 
want people to know that no expense is 
spared in our companies to manufacture 
quality products . . . and we believe in 
fair play—employees, stockholders and 
public alike.” 

Mr. Bodine stressed the importance of 
employees in the public relations pro- 
gram, saying that the employee is the 
most important spoke in the public re- 
lations wheel. 


Ohio TAPP! Hears 
IPI Man Talk on Color 


The April meeting of the Ohio Sec- 
tion of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was held April 
10 at the Manchester Hotel, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Some 115 members and guests saw a 
motion picture and lecture demonstra- 
tion on the use of paper. Presented by 
O. C. Holland, International Printing 
Ink Co., the program included a back- 
ground film illustrating the use, and 
simple principles of, color and the manu- 
facture of inks. At the film’s conclusion 
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Mr. Holland illustrated the Munsell 
Color System and its use in designating 
hue, strength, and value of a given 
color. Proper selection of colors to with- 
stand specific conditions of light expo- 
sure, acidity and alkalinity were dis- 
cussed. 

Donald Goodman, Ohio Section 
chairman, presided at the meeting. 


Ticoulat Addresses 
Annual Meeting of NPT 

Discussions of prospective price and 
production controls featured the annual 
convention of the National Paper Trade 
Association at the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, April 2, 3 and 4. Gabriel J. 
Ticoulat, given leave of absence from 
the vice presidency of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. to direct the pulp, paper and pa- 
perboard section of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, was the featured 
speaker, and assured the merchants that 
industry would be consulted before any 
regulations of a sweeping nature are put 
into effect. 

E. P. Magel, Crescent Paper Co., In- 
dianapolis, was elected president of the 
Association; J. O. Buckley, Buckley 
Dunton & Co., New York, treasurer. 
R. E. Knox, Knox & Schneider, Chicago, 
and Paul Jones, Storfs & Bement Co. of 
Boston were elected vice presidents of 
the wrapping and fine paper divisions, 
respectively. 

W. G. Leathers, with the Association 
since 1943 and its executive secretary for 
the last two years, announced he was 
joining Hubbs Corp. as assistant vice 
president; J. H. Lonergan, with the As- 
sociation since 1934, has agreed to serve 
indefinitely as acting executive secretary. 


Glenn Davidson Addresses 
Kalamazoo TAPP! on 
Coating of Paper 


A discussion on coating paper to im- 
prove its printing performance was led 
by Glenn Davidson at the joint meeting 
of the Kalamazoo Valley Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry and the Michigan Divi- 
sion of The American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, held 
April 5 at the Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Under the title, “The Influence of Ad- 
hesives in Coating Papers on Printing 
Performance,” Mr. Davidson, recog- 
nized as an expert in the use and produc- 
tion of soybean protein, first contended 
that most of the machine coating stocks 
are oversized as concerned with beater 
sizing; the work of J. P. Casey and C. E. 
Libby supports this opinion. Reporting 
on the work of these men as published 
in Technical Association Papers, Mr. 
Davidson pointed out that decreased 
amounts of rosin sizing in the base stock 


of starch-clay coatings increases both the 
wax number and the Case ink receptiv- 
ity of the sheet. 

Continuing on the same subject, Mr. 
Davidson said that an investigation of 
the differential penetration of binder and 
pigment in a coating mixture in the 
Davidson laboratories revealed that from 
5 to 12 per cent of the adhesive in the 
coating penetrates into body stock. 

After Mr. Davidson's talk had been 
concluded, Dr. J. J. Harrison of Michi- 
gan Carton Co. and O. W. Callighan of 
Edgar Brothers Co., presiding jointly, 
turned the meeting over for an open dis- 
cussion among the 105 men attending 
it. Discussion was led by a panel which 
included A. T. Luey, Sutherland Paper 
Co.; Leon H. Mimms, Kalamazoo Paper 
Co.; Harrison Kindig, Mac Sim Bar 
Paper Co.; Henry Nendorf, Rex Paper 
Co.; Martin Galbraith, Sutherland Paper 
Co.; and Richard J. Grimm, St. Regis 
Paper Co. 


Many Events and Fine 
Program Planned for 
Supts. Portland Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association which will be held June 25- 
28 in Portland, Oregon, promises to be 
one of the most colorful and unique of 
such events ever scheduled by the Assoc- 
iation, Headquarters will be in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. 

From the offices of the Association 
comes word that a timed pilot car will 
fly over the area so that bus schedules 
can be co-ordinated. Tours already 
scheduled will take in logging operations 
and tree topping, both dramatic and 
breathtaking sights. Other trips will take 
the company through timber stands of 
particular interest to papermakers. There 
will be a variety of sports with some- 
thing for everyone. 

Trips for the ladies will follow some 
of the same routes, with a bus trip to 
Mt. Hood and luncheon at the world- 
famous Timberline Lodge. 

All of these events top the usual fine 
program of papers and discussions that 
are always educational and inspirational. 


A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION of Japa- 

nese manufactures, representing a com- 
plete cross section of potential Japanese 
industry, will be shown at the First Seat- 
tle International Japanese Trade Fair, to 
be held at the Edmundson Pavilion 
in Seattle from June 15-30. Mer- 
chandise, trade goods, machinery, retail 
products, processed materials and cul- 
tural displays will be shown; further 
information concerning the Fair may be 
obtained from the World Trade Divi- 
sion, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Second and Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 
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PAPER-PRINTER problems was subject discussed at Lake States Section of TAPPI. Par- 


ticipating were (L to R)—Dr. Robt. F. Reed, res. director, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Chicago; Freeling Truesdale, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., and 
Henry C. Crandall, tech. director, Mosiness Paper Mills, Mosinee, Wis. 


Lake States Section of TAPPI 
Holds 20th Anniversary Meeting 


>>> Twenty years of mutual exchange 
of individual paper research undertak- 
ings were reviewed at the twentieth an- 
niversary dinner of the Lake States Sec- 
tion of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, held April 10 
at the Wausau Club, Wausau, Wis. 

Some 155 members and guests heard 
the Rev. Gilbert J. Hill, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Marinette, 
Wis., trace the history of the Lake States 
Section. Rev. Hill, the Section’s first 
president, left chemical research work at 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., to 
enter the ministry and was ordained 
some 13 years ago. The anniversary 
meeting was his first formal contact with 
the Section’s membership since his field 
of endeavor was changed. 

Reviewing the early history of the 
Lake States Section, Rev. Hill com- 
mented that early records of the Section 
show that at its first meeting (September 
16, 1930) A. G. Kernin and G. F. En- 
derlein, now retired after many years of 
service as staff officials of Mosinee Paper 
Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis., were among 
those present. At that meeting Allen 
Abrams, past president of the National 
organization who also spoke at the an- 
niversary meeting, urged members of 
the group to form a Section of TAPPI 
rather than an independent group. Char- 
ter members of the Section recalled that 
Maximillan Krimmel, president of the 
National group twenty years ago, at- 
tended the organization. of the Lake 
States Section, 
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The present chairman of the Section, 
Henry C. Crandall, Mosinee Paper Mills 
technical director, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

After the Rev. Hill's reminiscences, 
Mr. Abrams discussed The Twenty 
Years Ahead, and commented that 
scientists have disclosed more important 
inventions in the past 50 years than in 
any earlier comparable period, but have 
done little to teach their fellow man how 
to use such inventions. He said, “. . . isn’t 
it reasonable that the very people who 
brought these things into being should 
assume some responsibility for their fu- 
ture conduct? Let the scientist create, 
without regulation of his brain child, 
and you have anarchy.” 

Another feature of the anniversary 
meeting was a printing symposium held 
at the Wausau Club; papermakers 
there heard suggested technical factors in 
paper mecessary to meet present-day 
printing problems. Freeling Truesdale, 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., and formerly of Marathon 
Corporation’s research staff at Roths- 
child; Wis., emphasized in his talk that 
paper mills should concern themselves 
more with the intended final purpose of 
the papers they manufacture than with 
specifications of “middlemen,” which are 
often quite inconclusive. 

Stressing that though numbers de- 
rived from tests are significant when ap- 
plied to the tests, Mr. Truesdale went 
on to say that the tests do not necessar- 
ily meet refined requirements as artistic 





applications which are the result of years 
of aesthetic training. Emphasis wa. 
placed on the necessity of the paper- 
maker studying present day printing 
methods in such fields as apply to his 
consumers’ demands; the printer, simi- 
larly, should study some of the prob- 
lems of the papermaker so that limita- 
tions in both fields may be better under- 
stood. 

The afternoon’s other speaker, Dr. 
Robert F. Reed, research director of Chi- 
cago Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, chose Paper for Offset Lithography 
as his subject. Dr. Reed emphasized that 
although lithography is a newer art than 
that of letter press printing, it has made 
much greater improvements in recent 
years; with the development of various 
new piates the use of lithography is ex- 
panding into many new fields. 

Continuing, Dr. Reed pointed out that 
with the use of new bi-metallic plates 
made of stainless steel and chrome, care- 
ful shallow etching will allow as many 
as 2,000,000 impressions from the plates. 

Such engraving, said Dr. Reed, can be 
done on coarser papers with the new 
methods now available; however, these 
possibilities have widened the engraving 
field to the point that it is now more im- 
portant than ever that the papermaker be 
familiar with the printer’s methods and 
problems. 

At the conclusion of the two talks the 
meeting was opened for discussion and 
both Mr. Truesdale and Dr. Reed dis- 
cussed the various problems raised by 
questions. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS of the New Eng- 
land Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was an important part of the 
group’s April 3 meeting, held in the 
Sheraton-Biltmore hotel in Providence, 
R. I. Murray S. Moore was re-elected 
as the Association’s president, while 
Ralph L. Hardin was renamed vice 
president and Thomas Casey Greene was 
again chosen as secretary-treasurer. 


Montgomery Addresses 
Miami Valley Superintendents 


Guest speaker at the March 22, 1951, 
dinner meeting of the Miami Valley 
Division of The American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
held at the Hotel Manchester, Middle- 
town, Ohio, was A. E. Montgomery. 

Mr. Montgomery, vice president of 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., Chicago, 
chose as his subject “Hood and Hood 
Exhaust Systems.”” Emphasizing the im- 
portance of correct hood exhaust volume, 
Mr. Montgomery showed that inade- 
quate exhaust causes poor working and 
drying conditions; excessive exhaust 
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wastes steam. Relating the impractica- 
bility of controlling exhaust volume by 
relative humidity, Mr. Mongtomery 
showed that dewpoint control may save 
a great deal of heat. 

John Burdsall, Crystal Tissue Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, chairman of the Di- 
vision, presided at the meeting for which 
80 members were present. 


Coming Events 

May 7-11—Greater New York Industrial 
Show, sponsored by New York Technical 
Societies Council, at the Armory, New 
York. 


May 11-12—Spring Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Delaware Division of 
the Superintendents Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa. 


May 12—The 1951 Ladies Night Dinner 
Dance meeting of the Michigan Division of 
the Superintendents Association will be held 
at the Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


May 13-16—Regional Meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
to be held at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


May 25—The Spring Meeting of the 
Miami Valley Division of the Superintend- 
ents Association will be held at the Piqua, 
Ohio, ‘plant of Orr Felt and Blanket Co. 


June 3-6—Set-Up Paper Box Competition 
will be a feature of the 33rd annual meeting 
of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association, to be held in Atlantic City. 


June 7-9—Summer meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section of CPPA, to be held at Bigwin 
Inn, Lake of Bays, Ont., Canada. 


June 24-29—Annual meeting of the Su- 
perintendents Association to be held at 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


July 24—Annual Field and Sport Day of 
the Michigan Division of the Superintend- 
ents Association, to be held at the Kalama- 
zoo Country Club, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sept. 10-14—The Sixth National Instru- 
ment Conference and Exhibit, sponsored by 
the Instrument Society of America, will be 
held at the Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Sept. 14-15—Fall meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Superintendents 
Association to be held at the Northern Holi- 
day Resort, Marenisco, Mich. 


Oct. 1-4-—Sixth Annual Industrial Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Exposition, 
sponsored by the Society of Industrial Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Engineers, 
will be held at the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oct. 8-12—39th Annual Congress of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. Head- 
quarters will be in the Stevens Hotel; other 
schedules and program details to be an- 
nounced later. 


Oct. 10-12—A joint meeting _of the 
Southern and Southeastern Divisions of the 
Superintendents Association at the George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Fig. 3169 single stage, open impeller centrifugal 


Goulds New Ves 


gives carefree pumping 
efficiency for the long pull 


The 3169 is one of the latest designs to come off Goulds 
drawing board. It takes every advantage of modern 
hydraulic design—and it is thoroughly tested and 
proven for economy and dependability. 
With the 3169 you get tremendous versatility with high 
operating efficiency and relatively low power consumption. 


REAL ‘‘JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES’’ ADAPTABILITY 


This new pump will fit many applications—water service, 
irrigation, slurries, circulation, transfer, factory wastes, air 
conditioning service, plumbing, heating, and many others. 
If you face conversion, this adaptability is a double value. 


TEN SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Available in ten sizes for both motor and belt drives. Ca- 
pacities up to 1080 G.P.M.—with heads to 290 ft. depending 
upon capacity. 


For complete information phone or write Pump Head- 
quarters, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Ask for Bulletin 720.4. 


' 1] f 
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POSTERS 


—-A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 


Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 
your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and contin- 
uity to your safety program ... 
the three fundamental principles 
of direct selling. 


The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
three sizes: “A” size, 814” x 
1114”; “B” size, 17x23”; and 
“C” size, 25x38”. Their colorful 
illustrations and _ eye-catching 
captions make them ideal for the 
mass selling of safety. 

Write for a free copy of the 1951 
Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. This 72 page catalog il- 
lustrates 744 posters, indexed 
and classified for specific opera- 
tions. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MEETING 


IN SOUTHERN PINE FOREST—Delegates to Southern 


Safety News 


P&P Safety Ass'n 


and members of Executive Committee P&P Section, NSC visit Gaylord Container Corp. 
plants (Bogalusa, La.) and hold demonstrations in company-owned timberlands. 


So. P&P Safety Ass'n 
Host to Exec. Committee 
of Pulp & Paper Section 


Safety executives from more than 80 
southern paper mills co-operated in 
plans for the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Pulp and Paper Safety 
Association Conference held in New 
Orleans, April 2 to 4. 

Concurrently, the Association was host 
to the Executive Committee of the Pulp 
and Paper Section, National Safety 
Council, which held its meeting on 
April 5. 

The entire meeting of the Association 
was highly successful in that the four- 
day session included high caliber speak- 
ers, important technical papers, safety 
awards and trophies, banquets, poster 
exhibits, souvenirs from Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. (Bogalusa, La.) an artistic 
program folder and well-rounded pro- 
gtam, photos of “Accidents that Hap- 
pened,” panorama display of container 
manufacture, and badges. 

One of the principal highlights of the 
four-day program was a field trip spon- 
sored by Gaylord Container Corp. top 
management and safety officials. The 
entire conference was transported by bus 
to Bogalusa, La., about 65 miles north 
of New Orleans. The morning was spent 
in visiting the seven-machine mills of 
the company and in viewing all mill 
operations. At luncheon, the company 
entertained with southern fried chicken 
served in a reforested area three miles 
north of the mill. 

During the day events were staged 
which graphically illustrated efficient 
fire control. Interspersed were a number 
of stirring addresses on safe practice and 
accident prevention. 

By reason of the Executive Committee 


meeting of NSC Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion, the Council was well represented 
at this gathering. Harold A. Alley, 
newly-appointed staff representative of 
the Pulp and Paper Section, appeared 
officially; and Gene Miller of the NSC 
Statistical Department also was present. 


Harold Alley Is now 
Associated with NSC— 
Succeeding Marconi 


Appointed to succeed E. P. Marconi 
(cf. P.I. March, 1951), Harold R. Alley, 
chemical engineer 
and paper tech- 
nologist has be- 
come _ associated 
with the Industrial 
Department of the 
National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 

Mr. Alley has 
had wide industri- 
al experience in 
paper and paper 
converting as well 
as general manu- 
facturing. He has acted as a consultant 
in research, production and sales and 
recently returned from a one-year trip 
to the Far East as an industrial engineer 
for the Department of Army. 

Mr. Alley’s work at the Council will 
concern safety publications for the entire 
pulp and paper industry, posters, safety 
contests, hazards, accident rates, con- 
sultation, and close co-operation with all 
pulp and paper safety directors, and as- 
sociations interested in accident preven- 
tion progress. 

Articles pertaining to his work and 
activities both in peacetime and war 
time have been written by Mr. Alley for 
the technical and business press. 


Harold R. Alley 
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This latest Lodding improvement over 
the well-known type K is machined out of 
solid steel bar, assuring the utmost in pre- 
cision and durability. Functionally, K-3 
duplicates all the desirable features of the 
K-series. Blades for all types remain inter- 
changeable. Incidentally, this advance 
means uninterrupted flow of necessary raw 
materials, strengthening our ability to con- 


tinue serving the paper industry effectively. 








LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSA 


— 


REPRESENTED 
W.E. GREENE CORPORATION +» WOOLWORTH BLDG 
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There are reasons why: 


During the last 15 years, Morden la {LOU 
“Stock-Makers” have proven | 
themselves superior for continu- 
ous stock treatment on most 
every type of pulp and grade of paper. 
Investigate how the “Stock-Maker” 

can help you in supplementing or re- 
placing present equipment to gain 
the ultimate in strength development, 
along with substantial savings in 


power, space and labor. MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY 


PLAN TO ATTEND PACIFIC BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


In Europe: Millspaugh, Limited . . «6 « « 0 0 « Sheffield, England 





AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER MILL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 1C_~ 


tit {} an NATIONAL CONVENTION = In South America: Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. . . New York City 
fx ra ASP 
~ a a . 


og 24-28, 1951 - PORTLAND, OREGON v- 
In Canada: the William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ontario 
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W. O. Hisey Leo Geiser 


W. O. Hisey Leaves So. 
African Company—now with 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 


Effective May 15, W. O. Hisey, until 
recently consulting and development 
engineer in pulp and paper manufacture 
with the Union Corp., Ltd., prominent 
company in South Africa, will become 
associated with The Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Works, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 

Mr. Hisey went to South Africa in 
1944. While there he supervised the re- 
building of both the pulp mill of the 
South African Pulp and Paper Industries 
Limited, which company is controlled 
by the Union Corp. The pulp mill was 
completely reconstructed from what was 
a Pomilio Process operation with straw 
as its principal raw material, to a mod- 
ern bleached sulphate mill using local 
timber. Since 1948 he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
South African P. and P. Industries. 

Currently, Mr. Hisey has been in 
charge of the design and construction of 
a major extension to the mill, involving 
two new paper machines and a greatly 
augmented production of bleached sul- 
phate pulp; also a complete new kraft 
paper and pulp mill to be established in 
Natal. 

Mr. Hisey is well known throughout 
the industry. He graduated from Wil- 
liamette University, Salem, Oregon, in 
1924 and began his experience with the 
Oregon Pulp and Paper Co. at Salem 
while still a student. During 1924 and 
1925 he was a student at the New York 
State College of Forestry (Syracuse, 
N.Y.) in the Department of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacture. Following that time, 
he was successively connected with Ox- 
ford Paper Co., Celotex Co., P. H. Glat- 
felter Co., with graduate work at Colum- 
bia University and business administra- 
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tion study at Northwestern University 
worked in between. In 1934, Mr. Hisey 
joined the faculty of the Department 
of Pulp and Paper Manufacture at New 
York State College of Forestry, remain- 
ing there until he removed to South 
Africa. 

It was during his teaching years at 
the Forestry College that Mr. Hisey 
built and equipped the semi-commercial 
laboratories at the College. The Sandy 
Hill Iron & Brass Works built the ex- 
perimental paper machine which is an 
important part of this laboratory. 

Mr. Hisey is a member of TAPPI, 
also the Technical Section of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, the 
Australian Pulp and Paper Industry 
Tech. Association, and the Paper 
Maker’s Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Leo Geiser Made Director 
of Production Over All 
Champion Mills 

The appointment of Leo Geiser as 
director of production of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
has been announced. In his new work 
Mr. Geiser will exercise staff supervision 
over all pulp, paper, board and finish- 
ing operations; additionally, he will have 
scheduling and inspection duties in the 
Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, N.C.; and 
Houston, Texas, mills. 

Mr. Geiser began his Champion as- 
sociation 29 years ago in the Hamilton 
Coating Mill; within a year, he was 
transferred to inspection work. In 1931 
he was made chief inspector for the 
Hamilton division; from 1935 to 1938 
he was night superintendent of that 
mill. 

Becoming superintendent of Cham- 
pion’s No. 1 mill at Hamilton in 1938, 
Mr. Geiser was appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of ‘the entire Hamil- 
ton operation in 1941. He became general 
superintendent in 1945, mill manager in 
1946, and division manager in 1949. 

After serving as division manager for 
a year, Mr. Geiser was given a special 
assignment to Champion’s Houston, 
Texas, division. There, he assisted in the 
formulation of that mill’s organization. 

Mr. Geiser is a member of the Ohio 
Section of TAPPI and of the Superin- 
tendents Association. 





Edward R. Gay 


Louis E. Wolfson 


Louis Wolfson Heads Board 
at Merritt-Chapman & Scott 

Upon the resignation of Thomas A. 
Scott as chairman of the board of Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York, 
Louis E. Wolfson was elected to the 
position. Mr. Scott, associated with the 
firm for 53 years and an officer for near- 
ly 50 years, will continue as a director; 
the board named him honorary chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wolfson, one of the corporation's 
major stockholders, has been a member 
of the M-C&S board since 1949. In 
1932, during his junior year at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Mr. Wolfson and his 
brother originated the Florida Pipe and 
Supply Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., (now 
the U.S. Wolfson Bros. Corp.) which 
has become one of the major mill sup- 
pliers in the United States. He holds 
the major stock in several other corpora- 
tions and enterprises. 


Edward Gay Made Exec. 
Vice Pres. of St. Regis—. 
Other Appointments 

Announcement has been made by St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York, of the ap- 
pointment of Edward R. Gay as exec- 
utive vice president of the firm. Mr. 
Gay formerly was in charge of the 
kraft and multiwall bag operations of 
the firm, and headed manufacturing in 
the printing paper division. 

Concurrently, several other appoint- 
ments were made. W. A. Adams, a vice 
president, was placed in charge of all 
pulp and paper manufacturing; T. H. 
Cosford, a director in charge of Cana- 
dian operation, was named a vice presi- 
dent. 

Five others were named vice presi- 
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dents: R. P. Bushman, in charge of fill- 
ing machines; J. B. Eakin, in charge 
of purchasing; Albert Ernest, in charge 
of Southern timberlands and pulpwood; 
Willard Hahn, in charge of multiwall 
bag manufacturing; C. H. Hartman, in 
charge of multiwall bag development. 

Directors appointed Gurdon W. Wat- 
tles to the executive committee to fill 
the vacancy left with the recent passing 
of James H. Allen. (Cf. P. I., January, 
1951) Horace R. Lamb, executive com- 
mittee member, is general counsel; J. 
McHenry Jones was named Southern 
counsel. H. F. Stevens was appointed 
assistant comptroller. 





Jerome L. Kipnis Arthur Price 


Promotions Made by 
National Container Corp. 

Several executive promotions have 
been effected by National Container 
Corp., New York. Jerome L. Kipnis, 
formerly vice president and assistant to 
the company’s president, has been elected 
executive vice president. 

Lionel M. Goldberg, heretofore a vice 
president and comptroller, was elected 
assistant to the president; Joseph W. 
Quarte, vice president and manager of 
the Long Island City Division, was 
named general sales manager of the 
firm. 

Samuel D. Bass was elected comp- 
troller; Daniel Brochin, assistant secre- 
tary, will hereafter also serve as as- 
sistant comptroller. 


Timken Appointments 

Three executive appointments have 
been announced by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, Paul Reeves, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
firm, was named director of company 
sales. Mr. Reeves joined Timken in 
1929 and served the company succes- 
sively as a sales engineer, as industrial 
district manager of the San Francisco 
office, as sales promotion manager, and 
as director of government priorities 
management, before becoming advertis- 
ing manager in 1943. 

Seward T. Salvage, formerly sales 
promotion manager, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Reeves as advertising 
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manager. Mr. Salvage, who joined the 


firm in 1933, has served as sales promo- » 


tion manager since 1949, 

Mr. Salvage has chosen Norman H. 
Peterson, a copywriter in the Timken 
advertising department since 1946, as 
his assistant. Mr. Peterson is a 1943 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
and joined Timken immediately after 
three years’ service in the Army. 


Arthur Price Leaves 
Sears-R to be Sales Mgr. 
of Lesavoy Industries 

The former sales manager of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.’s mail order division, 
Arthur Price, has been appointed vice 
president of Lesavoy Industries, Inc., 
New York. 

Mr. Price has headed his own firm of 
merchandising consultants, Arthur Price 
Associates, Inc., since leaving his Sears 
position in 1946. 

Lesavoy Industries operates paper 
mills in Cheboygan, Mich., and Newark, 
Ohio, a pulp mill in Stevens Point, Wis., 
and a textile bleachery in Lincolnton, 
N.C. The Lesavoy Foundation owns 
spinning mills in North Carolina; the 
firm is also exclusive American agent for 
several large European pulp, paper and 
yarn interests. 


Fates now with St. Croix 
H. W. Fates, former chief engineer of 
Wood Flong Corp., Hoosick Falls, 
N.Y., has joined St. Croix Paper Co., 
Woodland, Me., as the firm’s assistant 
general manager. Mr. Fates’ earlier as- 
sociations included nine years with Scott 
Paper Co. and its subsidiary, Marinette 
Paper Co. 


Ted Neely Takes Short 
Leave from Marathon to 
Work with OPS 

The manager of paper and board sales 
for Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., 
Ted R. Neely, has been named advisor 
to the Office of Price Stabilization in 
Washington. His specific work will be 
development of price regulations for the 
waxed paper industry; his assignment is 
expected to be a temporary one. 

Mr. Neely held a similar post in 1942 
and 1943, when he was chief of the con- 
verted paper products section of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Maurice C. Lanctot has been appoint- 

ed divisional sales manager for Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Mr. Lanctot, the former mayor of Coteau 
du Lac, is well known in mining and 
industrial groups. 


Ronald Williams, formerly general sales 

manager of Appleford Paper Products 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can., has been 
appointed vice president and a member 
of the board. Mr. Williams, associated 
with the firm for the past 17 years, will 
continye to direct Appleford sales ac- 
tivities. 


William T. Webster, vice president and 

general manager of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., mill of National Container Corp., 
New York, has been elected a director 
of the corporation. 





Wm. T. Webster Gen. Lucius Clay 


‘Gen. Lucius Clay Leaves 


ODM—Returns to Full 
Time at Continental 

After four months service as special 
assistant to Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
General Lucius D. Clay has returned to 
his work as chairman of the board of 
Continental Can Co., New York. 

General Clay resigned the defense mo- 
bilization post, which he had assumed 
last December, because he had completed 
the installation of the program organi- 
zation which he had agreed to undertake. 
Although he will be subject to Washing- 
ton recall as a special consultant, Gen- 
eral Clay will henceforth devote his full 
time to Continental Can work. 


Two Vice Presidents 
Elected by Johns-Manville 

Recent appointments at Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York, include those of 
William R. Wilkinson as senior vice 
president of sales and Kenneth W. Huf- 
fine as senior vice president of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilkinson joined Johns-Manville 
26 years ago; he has served as general 
merchandise manager of the Building 
Products Division for the past five years. 
He succeeds L. M. Cassidy, recently 
elected chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the corporation, in 
the position. 

Mr. Huffine, .also associated with 
Johns-Manville for 26 years, was most 
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VA LU EF in a fine product reflects 


the experience and skills of its makers. 


VALUE in Fourdrinier wires is a matter of 
record... paper quality and production records 
in mills throughout America reflect the fact that 
Appleton Wires are Good Wires! 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN 
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**EVERYONE KNOWS that production problems are 

rapidly mounting in the paper making and printing 
industries. Now, more than ever before, we can’t afford to 
waste either time or materials. The recent addition of 

new equipment to our plant provides that extra 

capacity which is needed to keep a step ahead of the pace— 
so that each job can be handled with extra care to avoid waste.’ 


and 











, 


Mr. Arthur G. Nelson, President 
A. G. Nelson Paper Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 






NELSON; reputation has been built through more 
than thirty years of service in supplying accurately 
rewound paper rolls and sheets for the printing in- 
dustry of Metropolitan New York. The A. G. 
Nelson plant, completely equipped with modern 
slitting, rewinding and sheeting equipment, also 
serves as a finishing room for paper mills. 


High-speed web-fed printing presses call for abso- The Camachine Type 10 Model 04 slitter rewinder 
lutely true slitting and rewinding to assure the uni- recently installed at A.G. Nelson Company is equipped 
form web tension which minimizes web breaks, and with: Camachine 1B-PMR pneumatic mill-roll stand; 
to provide more accurate lengthwise and sidewise electric riding roll lift; and Pneucut* patented pneu- 
register on the travelling web. Because they are matic slitter units. Handles a eae at 2000 feet per 
backed by more than thirty years of know-how in mcneneemenn eacecaahed a ——— 
roll production it is not surprising to find the A. G. 
Nelson Company plant equipped exclusively with 
Camachine slitters and rewinders. 





well as for paper and paper board. No matter what 
material you produce or convert in roll form, it will 
pay you to consult with Camachine engineers re- 
Over the years Camachine has proved to be the one —_garding faster production and improved roll quality. 
outstanding name in roll production equipment . . . 

for rubber, textiles, plastics and other materials, as Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


They can depend m Praying 


* aa-238 @ 
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recently director of the firm’s General 
Engineering Department. He succeeds 
A. R. Fisher, who held the production 
vice presidency until his election as com- 
pany president in March of this year. 


Dr. M. F. Browne Joins 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Plaskon Division 

Newly associated with Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, is Dr. 
M. F. Browne, who has joined the re- 
search department of the firm’s Plaskon 
Division. 

A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, Dr. Browne holds a Ph.D. in or- 
ganic chemistry from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and is a member of the American 
Chemical Society. 

At Libbey-Owens-Ford Dr. Browne 
will participate in research on glues and 
industrial resins. 


Arthur Bennett Leaves 
Mathieson to go with 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 


The former vice president and man- 
ager of Baltimore operations for Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., New York, Arthur 
T. Bennett, has joined The H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland. 

Mr. Bennett’s new work will be that 
of manager of operations for the Betania 
Alkali Plant in Columbia, which the 
Ferguson firm is engineering and con- 
structing for the Institute de Fomento 
Industrial. The plant, with a capacity 
of 100 tons of soda pulp per day, is 
expected to begin operations late this 
summer. The Ferguson firm is super- 
vising start-up operations, and will train 
local personnel in plant operation. 


Robt. Becherer Elected 
Vice Pres. of Link Belt 


A recent board meeting of Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, made Robert C. Becherer 
vice president of the firm. All officers 
who served last year were re-elected. 

Mr. Becherer, who joined Link-Belt 
upon his 1923 graduation from Purdue 
University, will continue to hold the po- 
sition of general manager of the firm’s 
Ewart plant in Indianapolis which has 
been his since 1947. 


Frank Potter, formerly in charge of New 

York sales of Westfield River Paper 
Co., Inc., and its subsidiary Glassine, 
Paper Co., both of Russell, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
of both firms. He will make his head- 
quarters in Russell. Richard L. Shannon, 
formerly associated with Crown Zeller- 
bach, will assume Mr. Potter’s former 
work in New York. 
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M. F. Browne N. M. Brisbois 





Charles W. Card H. S. Godshall 





Robt. C. Tierney Forrest W. Brainerd 


Tierney To Be in Charge 
of new Worthington Plant 


Robert C. Tierney, former co-ordina- 
tor in the vertical turbine pump divi- 
sion of Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N.J., will be 
in charge of the firm’s new vertical tur- 
bine pump plant now being constructed 
at Succasunna, N.J. (See Industry 
News ) 

Mr. Tierney joined Worthington in 
1935, working in the general shops. In 
1936 he transferred to the Harrison engi- 
neering division; in 1948 he became co- 
ordinator of the vertical pump division. 


A. T. Look, head of the extrusion mold- 

ing section of The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., and associated with the 
firm since 1946, has been appointed co- 
ordinator of raw materials and plastics 
production. Grant W. Cheney, a designer 
engineer in the firm’s cellulose products 
division for twelve years before becom- 
ing a member of the plastics technical 
service in 1949, will assume Mr. Look’s 
former position. 








N. M. Brisbois, vice president of Fibre- 

board Products, Inc., San Francisco, 
has gone to Washington to serve as 
head of the Paperboard and Board Prod- 
ucts Section of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Authority. 


Executive Changes on 
West Coast Made by 
Scott Paper Co. 


A number of executive changes have 
been made in the organization of sev- 
eral subsidiaries of Scott Paper Co. 

Charles W. Card has been named 
vice president and director of Coos Bay 
Pulp Corp., and plant manager of its 
Anacortes, Wash., mill; Jesse R. Lewis 
will assume the management of opera- 
tions there. 

Also made vice presidents and direc- 
tors of Coos were Harrison F. Dunning, 
general operating manager of all Scott 
mills, and Henry S. Godshall, plant 
manager of the Empire, Oregon, plant. 

Andrew J. Schroder II, director of 
personnel, and William R. Scott III, 
secretary and treasurer, both of Scott 
Paper, were made directors of the Coos 
Bay subsidiary. 

C. Wylie Smith, former vice president 
and general manager of Coos Bay Pulp, 
has resigned to become a partner in a 
Coos Bay lumber business; Forrest W. 
Brainerd, formerly a director and vice 
president, is now vice president and 
plant manager of Falls Paper and Power 
Co., Oconto Falls, Wis., Scott subsidiary. 


Sisson Heads Mac Sim Bar 


Clare Sisson, executive vice president 
and sales manager of Mac Sim Bar 
Paper Co., Otsego, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager 
of the firm to fill the vacancy left with 
the recent passing of Charles E. Nelson. 
(See Necrology) 

Mr. Sisson, associated with Mac Sim 
Bar since 1923, opened a Chicago office 
for the firm, and served as manager 
there for four years. He returned .to 
Otsego to become sales manager of the 
Mac Sim Bar; two years ago Mr. Sisson 
was appointed vice president. 





Wallace P. Christman, sales manager of 

Green Bay Foundry and Machine 
Works, Green Bay, Wis., was appointed 
genéral manager of the firm on Feb- 
ruary 10. 


J. Gordon Chalmers has been elected a 

director of Bathurst Power and Paper 
Co., Ltd., Bathurst, N. B. Mr. Chalmers, 
manager of operations for the firm's 
Bathurst plant, has been associated with 
the firm since 1914. 
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C. Edgar Smith 


Lester M. Sears 


Lester Sears Goes Up 
to Towmotor Board Chairman— 
C. Edgar Smith Made Pres. 


The founder and former president of 
Towmotor Corp., Lester M. Sears, has 
been elected chairman of the firm's board 
of directors. Mr. Sears, who joined his 
father in establishing the firm in 1919, 
will continue actively in management of 
Towmotor affairs. 

Upon Mr. Sears’ elevation to the board 
chairmanship, he was succeeded in the 
company presidency by C. Edgar Smith, 
former executive vice president, who 
joined Towmotor as sales manager in 
1941; advanced to a vice presidency in 
1943, he became executive vice president 
in 1947. He was a member of the ma- 
terials handling industry advisory com- 
mittee of the War Production Board 
during World War II. 

After 18 years with Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., Robert L. Fairbank has 
joined Towmotor as sales manager. 


Norman Strang Appointed 
SKF Advertising Manager 


New advertising manager of SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, is Norman 
A. Strang. He 
succeeds the late 
Robert C. Byler. 

Prior to World 
War II, Mr. Strang 
was with SKF 
supervising the 
preparation and 
production of di- 
rect mail and 





catalogues. After 
returning from 
Service in 1945, 


Norman A. Strang 


he returned’ to 
SKF, and in May, 1950, was made as- 
sistant advertising manager. 


Vernon C. Waters, formerly superin- 

tendent of St. Lawrence Paper Corp., 
Norfolk, N.Y., has been appointed mill 
superintendent of Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc., Watertown, N.Y. Mr. Waters suc- 
ceeds M. Thomas Newcomb, who passed 
away January 26, in the position. 
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Robt. L. Fairbank John C. Dabney 





J. J. Richard 


R. W. Rausch 


Link-Belt Promotions 


Two executive appointments have 
been made by Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Ralph W. Rausch, associated with Link- 
Belt since 1925, has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer of the firm. His head- 
quarters will remain at the firm’s Chi- 
cago Pershing Road plant, of which he 
became assistant chief engineer in 1933 
and chief engineer in 1947. 

The former executive assistant chief 
engineer of the Pershing Road plant, 
Joseph J. Richard, has been appointed 
chief engineer of that plant to succeed 
Mr. Rausch. Joining Link-Belt in 1913, 
Mr. Richard specialized in coal prepara- 
tion plant design. He left Link-Belt in 
1928 to spend four years in Russia in 
charge of such work for Stuart, James 
& Cooke, consulting engineers. Mr. 
Richard returned to Link-Belt in 1934; 
in 1947 he became assistant chief engi- 
neer, and was named executive assistant 
chief in 1950. 


Edward P. Wood, assistant mill manag- 

er of the Mobile, Ala., Chickasaw 
Mills of Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
since 1944, has been made manager of 
that mill. 


Edward B. Wilber, for the past 30 years 

associated with Aluminum Co. of 
America and at present district sales 
manager for Alcoa in New York, has 
been elected president of American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., Chicago. Assuming 
his new duties March 1, Mr. Wilber 
succeeded J. F. Linthicum, now retiring 
from active management of the wood 
preserving firm after 14 years of service. 


J.C. Dabney Advanced 
to Marketing Director 
by Harris-Seybold 


Additional responsibility has been 
given to John C. Dabney, Eastern district 
manager for Harris-Seybold Co., Cleve- 
land, through his recent appointment as 
director of marketing. 

Mr. Dabney has been associated with 
Harris-Seybold since 1949. He became 
manager of the Seybold division a year 
later, went to the Cleveland general of- 
fices as assistant manager of sales in 
1944, and was named Eastern district 
manager in 1948. Although he is con- 
tinuing as manager of the 12-state East- 
ern district area, Mr. Dabney will make 
Cleveland his headquarters. 


Ecusta Paper Elects— 
John Olin Made Chairman 
of the Board 


An annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Ecusta Paper Corp., a subsidiary of 
Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, IIl., saw 
the election of John M. Olin, Olin Indus- 
tries president, as chairman of the Ecusta 
board. 

Other Ecusta elections included: John 
W. Hanes, president; Thomas M. Word 
and N. H. Collisson, vice presidents; 
Philip C. Brownell, vice president and 
secretary; R. G. Deyton, treasurer; and 
Lee M. Bauer, assistant secretary. 


Advisory Jobs Taken 
by More Executives: 
Gardner-Keck-Bigley 


Three industry executives have ac- 
cepted temporary government advisory 
positions created by the present inter- 
national situation. 

Colin Gardner, executive vice presi- 
dent of sales of The Gardner Board and 
Carton Co., Middletown, Ohio, has been 
appointed a member of the Office of 
Price Stabilization advisory committee 
for the U. S. boxboard industry. 

D. H. Keck, midwestern district rep- 
resentative for Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Nenah, Wis., has joined the staff of the 
Office of Price Stabilization as head of 
the Groundwood and Book Paper Sec- 
tion. 

Paul M. Bigley, assistant general sales 
manager of the Michigan Alkali Divi- 
sion of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich., has been appointed to 
serve with the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. Mr. Bigley’s specific duties have 
not as yet been assigned. 


William T. May, Jr., has been elected a 

vice president of Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
New York, and will henceforth be in 
charge of the firm’s container operations. 
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An old chest may be made as clean and 


shining as this with Kalamazoo tile lining. 





Cylindrical Kalamazoo tile tank. 


oo TILE TANKS 





@ SMOOTH SURFACES Unusually free-flowing, easily cleaned, 


not affected by ordinary stock fluids. 


@ EXTRA STRONG Kalamazoo Tile Tanks may be designed for 


any load or pressure or even as part of building. 


@ DURABLE The first Kalamazoo Tile Tanks installed over 20 


years ago show no signs of deterioration today. 


@ ECONOMICAL For most installations, Kalamazoo Tile Tanks cost 


no more than reinforced concrete, last far longer. 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE No chipped concrete to repair, 


no slime to remove, no rusted metal, no tightening of hoops. 


@ “PIONEER” CONSTRUCTION Over 20 years ago Kalamazoo 
engineers pioneered in designing and building vitrified glazed tile 
tanks — the standard of quality today in the paper industry. 


Kalamazoo tile is made in all shapes necessary for original 
construction or conversion of any type tank, chest, or stor- 
age building. A single contract covers Kalamazoo engineer- 
ing and construction service, giving you the protection of 
undivided responsibility. On any tank problem, write or 
call Kalamazoo first. 





Kalamazoo Tile circulating chest ready for installation 
of concrete cover slab for support of equipment. 


Kalamazoo TANK and SILO COMPANY 
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527HARRISON STREET 
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Mr. May joined Gair in 1921 at the 
Thames River division at New London, 
Conn., and was later a salesman in New 
York state for the container department. 
In 1946 he was made sales manager of 
the container operations, and in 1950 
was placed in charge of all container 
operations for the entire company. 


Harold H. Heller, chief of the chemical 

section of the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., staff manufacturing de- 
partment, has been appointed an as- 
sistant to G. J. Ticoulat, chief of the 
pulp and paper section of the National 
Production Authority in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Heller’s work will be con- 
cerned with control and procurement of 
chemicals for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


Hugh W. Sloan, vice president of St. 

Regis Sales Corp., and now Pacific 
Coast manager of the firm’s multiwall 
bag division, moved to St. Regis’ New 
York offices on April 2. 


H. C. Coleman has been appointed man- 

ager of the industry engineering de- 
partments of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Succeeding F. R. 
Benedict in the position, Mr. Coleman 
will make his headquarters at the East 
Pittsburgh Divisions. 


Fred W. Welch has been appointed man- 
ager of the Seattle, Wash., retail store 
of Hyster Co., Portland, Oregon, upon 
the passing of Vernon G. Lindenberg. 
Mr. Welch has served the company as a 
salesman for the past two years. 


Vincent Anwyll has been appointed 
plant manager of Canadian Chem- 
icals Co., Ltd., Appleton, Alta., Can.; 
concurrently, J. Gordon Mitchell was 
named as the firm’s plant engineer. 


James L. Knipe, chosen a member of the 

board of directors of Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., New York, only a few 
months ago (See P. I., February, 1951) 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the firm. 


H. S. Reid, a director and vice president 

of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que., Can., has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of the 
firm. Concurrently, E. R. Williams, 
formerly works manager, was named 
vice president in charge of manufacture. 
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George Chahoon, president of Lauren- 

tide Paper Co., Grand’Mere, Que., 
until he retired some years ago upon the 
mill’s acquisition by Consolidated Paper 
Corp., passed away April 16 at the age 
of 78. Mr. Chahoon, considered by many 
as the father of the modern Canadian 
newsprint industry, was a past director 
of Dryden Paper Co., Pembroke Lumber 
Co., and Howard Smith Paper Co.; ad- 
ditionally, he was a director of Grand’ 
Mere Knitting Co., which he helped 
found so that papermill workers would 
have other employment in slack times. 
The widow and two daughters survive. 


Frank Potter, formerly in charge of New 

York sales of Westfield River Paper 
Co., Inc., Russell, Mass., and its subsidi- 
ary, Glassine Paper Co., has been named 
as assistant to the Westfield’s president. 
Richard L. Shannon has left his position 
with Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, to succeed Mr. Potter as New 
York sales manager. 


A. L. Geisinger has been appointed to a 
vice presidency of the Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; in his new post 
Mr. Geisinger will be in charge of the 
firm’s organic chemistry activities. He is 
also president of Martin Dennis Co., 
Newark, N. J., a Diamond division. 


Ralph N. Hillner, former manager of 

the St. Louis office of H. M. Harper 
Co., Morton Grove, Ill. has been ap- 
pointed central district sales manager 
for the firm. Mr. Hillner will supervise 
nine regional offices, and will make Mor- 
ton Grove his headquarters. 





John C. Pace has been elected a director 
of St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City. Mr. Pace’s election came upon the 
recent passing of James H. Allen. (See 
Necrology, January, 1951) ' 





John C. McGunnigal, formerly general 

Sales manager of Brainard Steel Co., 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Steel Strapping Division of Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 





Dwight S. Brigham, former president of 

Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Me., was 
chosen chairman of the board in an elec- 
tion which also made Wallace E. Par- 
sons, formerly vice president and general 
manager, president. Ralph H. Cutting 
was appointed vice president and general 
manager, and John W. Thomas was 
named treasurer. 


A. Clarke Mack, Jr., has been named 

manager of flat belting, including con- 
veyor, elevator and transmission, for B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds J. Robert Thompson in the posi- 
tion. Mr. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the Atlanta district upon the 
retirement of Art Coffin. 


H. C. Little has been appointed director 

of employee relations for American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. Associated 
with Cyanamid for the past 22 years, 
Mr. Little has been a member of the 
employee relations department since 
1941. 


Robert J. Russell has been appointed 

sales manager of Hardinge Co., Inc., 
York, Pa. Formerly chief of the techni- 
cal staff, Mr. Russell is also company 
secretary. 


Carl E. Paine, Warren J. Gottemeyer 

and Wesley E. Marden have been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of United Board 
and Carton Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. 
Paine will work from United’s New 
York office, Mr. Gottemeyer from the 
Indianapolis, Ind., office, and Mr. Mar- 
den from the Toledo office. 


T. R. Mangelsdorf, salesman for Bemis 

Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, at Omaha, 
Nebr., since 1942, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Omaha sales divi- 
sion. 


Clifford T. Fogarty has been appointed 

assistant manager of the Paper De- 
partment of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Dr. John L. Torgesen, formerly a fellow 
of the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., has 
joined the Research Department of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 


Frank R. Hunter, a sales representative 

in the Kansas City district office of 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been named manager of a new Wichita, 
Kansas, branch office of the firm’s gen- 
eral machinery division. 


Leslie M. Cassidy has been elected chair- 

man of the board and chief executive 
officer of Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, in a board meeting which also 
made Adrain E. Fisher president of the 
corporation. 
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A dress that fits a ‘“‘perfect 36” figure looks 
like a tent on the average size gal. As a 
matter of fact ...to fit perfectly ...some 
clothes have to be tailor-made. 





















It’s that way with the supplies you buy, 
too. For instance, we have a complete line 
of standard starches and other corn 
products for paper mill use; but we are 
also set up to provide you with any special 
formula or product, tailor-made to your 
specifications. 


And... standard or special . . . you'll want 
to buy from a company like Anheuser- 
Busch, whose reputation for products of 
highest quality, uniformity and depend- 
ability is as dominant in the paper industry 
as it is with retailers and consumers all over 
the world.. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PHONE OR WRITE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Packings, Gaskets 
and Seals 


—from our expanded research program 


Ke << Research has brought advanced 
ral “el S\ design, better materials and new 
Ape if uses for thousands of products 


in American industry. 





Here in the completely equipped Garlock re- 
search laboratories we have developed new pro- 


ducts and have improved our regular line of pack- 





ings, gaskets and seals with new materials and 
better designs. 

These new and improved Garlock products will 
give you superior performance and long, economical 


service—will help you keep down operating costs. 


Write for folders ! 








THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Garlock Mechanical Seals for Rotary Shafts 








* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Garlock Kiozurs* Oil Seal 
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Arthur B. C. Drew 

A well-known papermaker, Arthur 
B. C. Drew, passed away April 22. 

Mr. Drew was general superintend- 
ent of the paper mill of The Fairpoint 
Corp., New Bedford, Mass. His associa- 
tion with that firm ended only with his 
1940 retirement. 

A charter member of the Connecticut 
Valley Division of The American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Mr. Drew served as that group’s 
chairman for three years. National 
president of the Superintendents for 
1940-41, Mr. Drew was made a life 


« member in 1943. 


Credited with the development of a 


number of special papers for use in the ~ 


textile trade, Mr. Drew also was known 
as the inventor of an adjustable bearing 
for application on the papermaking 
machine. 


Harold F. Bullard 

The vice president and secretary of 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., Glens Falls, 
N.Y., Harold F. Bullard, passed away 
April 16 at the age of 62. 

Son of Edward C. Bullard, well- 
known paper manufacturer, Mr. Bullard 
did both undergraduate and graduate 
work at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute before joining Imperial Paper and 
Color Corp., Glens Falls, N.Y., in 1910 
as a chemist. Two years later he left 
Imperial to assume similar work at 
Laurentide Co. Ltd., Grandmere, Que.; 
when he left Laurentide he was serving 
as manager of that firm’s mill supply 
department. 

Mr. Bullard was a director not only 
of Finch, Pruyn & Co. but also of Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corp. and several 
other corporations in un-allied fields. 

The widow and two sons survive. 


Edward H. Angier 

The founder, chairman of the board, 
and president of Angier Corp., Framing- 
ham, Mass., Edward H. Angier, passed 
away February 6, at the age of 86. 

Leaving his studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1895 to found the Angier 
Corp., Mr. Angier travelled extensively 
during his early business career, studying 
packaging problems of industries. His 
research led to the manufacture by his 
firm of the first waterproof paper made 
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in the United States; since that time, 
Angier Corp., has developed many 
grades of protective packaging materials, 
as well as the machinery necessary to 
produce such products. 

The widow and two children survive. 


William C. Cary 

A pioneer in the use of sprays in black 
liquor recovery, William C. Cary, 
passed away April 
14 at the age of 
68. “Judge” Cary, 
as he was known 
throughout the in- 
dustry, had been 
last associated with 
National Contain- 
er Corp. New 
York, since 1939 
and last served the 
firm as production 
manager of the 
Kraft Pulp and 
Board Division in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Not only did Mr. Cary develop 
equipment for the spray type recovery 
furnace for the black liquor recovery 
process, but he also perfected a method 
of feeding alum following the refining 
of pulp. 

Mr. Cary was a charter member of 
the Southern Division of The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. 


W. C. Cary 


Charles E. Nelson 

The president and general manager of 
Mac Sim Bar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich., 
Charles E. Nelson, passed away April 
1 in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. Nelson had had a long and event- 
ful papermaking career. His early asso- 
ciations were with St. Mary's Paper Co., 
St. Mary's, Ohio; McEwan Paper Co., 
Whippany, N.Y.; Capac Paper Co., 
Capac, Mich. After five years at the 
Capac mill he went to Eddy Paper Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich.; that association 
continued until 1921, when he assumed 
the management of the Mac Sim Bar 
mill. 

A member of the National Paper- 
board Association, Mr. Nelson served 
that group as president in 1941, 1942, 
and 1943. 

The widow and one brother survive. 





Necrology 


Charles E. Whitten 

The president of Gair Co. Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, Charles E. 
Whitten, passed away April 18 at the 
age of 62. 

Mr. Whitten became president and 
general manager of Gair Ltd. only last 
year; he had previously held office as 
vice president, treasurer and director of 
the Canadian company since its inception 
in 1934. After achieving the presidency 
of Gair Ltd. he was elected a director of 
Robert Gair Co. Inc., New York. 

The widow and two sons survive. 


Clarence McMillan, superintendent of 

the Parchment division of Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Parch- 
ment, Mich, until his 1946 retirement, 
passed away March 25 at the age of 65. 
Mr. McMillan’s association with KVP 
began in 1912, when the plant employed 
only 14 men; made foreman of the fin- 
ishing department in 1914, he became 
superintendent in 1924. Two daughters 
and two sisters survive. 


Frederick J]. Baldwin, prominent in the 

Michigan paper industry until his re- 
tirement in 1937, passed away March 2, 
at the age of 83. Mr. Baldwin joined the 
Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich., 
in 1910. He acted as that firm's sales 
manager from 1920 until 1932, and held 
the post of assistant general manager 
from then until his retirement. 


William H. Krummrich, vice president 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
passed away February 27. Mr. Krumm- 
rich had been associated with Monsanto 
since 1917, breaking his company afhi- 
iation only to serve with the United 
States Chemical Warfare Service during 
World War I. The widow survives. 


Alfred B. Connable, Sr., a director of 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Allied Paper Co., and Kalamazoo Paper 
Co., passed away April 4 at the age of 
79. Mr. Connable, previously associated 
with several other papermaking firms, 
had relinquished most business connec- 
tions in recent years, although he had 
earlier served as mayor of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and been influential in business 
and civic affairs of that city. 
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Molecular weight of 
lignosulphonic acids 


Any insight into the changes in molecular 
size of lignosulphonates during the cooking 
process is of interest to students of the chem- 
istry of delignification. The present in- 
vestigation sought to show whether or not 
lignosulphonic acid fractions when once iso- 
lated were degraded on further sulphonation. 
Molecular weight determinations were made 
by diffusion in simple glass membrane cells 
(cf. Figure 1) which, while not ideal, per- 
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mitted orienting experiments without in- 
curring the purchase of costly equipment. 
The absolute error in the determination is 
probably small. The spent cooking liquor 
from a spruce sulphite cook was dialyzed. 
The lignosulphonic acids were isolated by 
means of ethanol and was then resulphon- 
ated, using the same lignin-sulphur ratio as 
in the initial cook. 

Thereafter, an alcohol precipitated frac- 
tion was again isolated, as well as a frac- 
tion soluble in alcohol. These were then 


lignosulphonic acid solutions was ‘deter- 
mined by means of an ultraviolet spectro- 
photometer. Experiments were also carried 
out with “surphene” as a precipitating agent 
for lignosulphonic acid with a view to- 
wards its turbimetric determination. The 
author's literature survey (which includes 
58 references) gives methods for the isola- 
tion of lignosulphonic acids from spent 
liquors, the various “molecular weights’ 
previously found for lignosulphonic acids 
by other investigators (which evidently 
range from 300 to 20,000) the theory and 
practice of membrane diffusion, methods for 
calibrating diffusion cells, the calculation of 
the molecular weights from the diffusion 
constants. Sixteen figures and 7 tables are 
included. Bertil Ivarsson. Svensk Papper- 
stidn. 54, 1-18 (1951). (Original in Swe- 
dish, with brief English and German sum- 
maries. ) 


The French Pulp Industry 


Although its pulp industry does not 
supply the total needs of the French paper 
industry, it is relatively important. This im- 
portance is reflected by the accompanying 
table, which shows what roles both the im- 
ported and French pulps have played in the 
total French paper production for the years 
1948 and 1949. 

In addition to the pulps indicated, some 
400,000 tons of wastepaper, rags and straw 
were also utilized in making paper. It 
should be noted that the production for 
these two years represents only 75% of the 
paper production capacity of France. These 
figures clearly indicate that France's posi- 
tion is essentially that of a converter of im- 
ported raw materials. Foreign raw materials 
account for 75% of that utilized in paper- 
making. Before the war this figure was 87%. 
This reduction in imports is but a temporary 
one, resulting from the present over-exploita- 


tion of domestic resources and a relative 
decrease in paper production. 

The accompanying table also shows that 
imported woods are used chiefly in the pro- 
duction of mechanical and sulphite pulps. 
Kraft pulp is made entirely from maritime 
pines from the region of the Landes. The 
large part of French bleached pulps are 
made from domestic and French colonial 
resources: bleached sulphite from maritime 
pines, and the other bleached pulps from 
Algerian esparto, from chestnut pulps (by- 
product of the tanning extracts) and from 
straw. 

An ambitious plan has been formulated 
for the French pulp industry which calls 
for an increase in national production for 
1952 of 250,000 tons over that in 1948. 
This planned increase is subdivided as 
follows: 





Increase in 
production for 
1952 of : (tons) 


Mechanical pulp 25,000 
Sulphite pulp 30,000 
Kraft pu 20,000 
Hardw pulps 60,000 
Unbleached straw gatgs 60,000 
Bleached straw pu 20,000 
Other bleached pulps 10,000 
Dissolving pulps 25,000 








The increase in production of the first 
two items will be feasible only if a surplus 
of foreign woods exists, which is im- 
probable. As for kraft, it will take many 
more years before the reforestation of the 
Landes takes effect and allows an increase 
in production of this pulp. All of the other 
itemized increases are quite realizable, and 
are perhaps even modest goals. Straw, reeds 
and hardwoods are plentiful in France and 
will be utilized increasingly in pulp pro- 
duction. 

In accordance with the “Monnet Plan,” 
the Regie Industrielle de la Cellulose Col- 
oniale (Industrial Administration of Col- 
onial Cellulosic Resources) is conducting ex- 
tensive research on the pulping of tropical 
woods. It is now constructing a pilot plant, 
whose object will be the production of a 
commercial pulp from tropical hardwoods. 
If the work proves fruitful, a vast new 
source of cellulosic raw materials will result. 

Since this project offers only a mild hope, 
however, France must, for the time being, 
still rely on imports of fibrous -products to 
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Average annual consumption of pulp for the two-year 
1948 and 1949 for a mean annual production of 
1,140,000 tons of paper 





F Corresponding ‘softwoods used =e 
French Foreign 
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be used in papermaking.—An unpublished 
article from Extinfor (Pages de France) 
by S. Beracha. 


Sulphite waste liquor in the 
kraft cook 


The author surveys the literature on pro- 
cedures in which sulphite waste liquors 
have been used in the sulphate process, and 
then describes his new laboratory procedure 
for what is termed the “‘Silphate process.” 
In this the soda smelt is incorporated into 
the calcium or sodium sulphite waste liquor 
and the solution is causticized and used as 
the cooking liquor in the sulphate digestion. 
Thus the solids in the sulphite waste liquors 
are included in the black liquor, which is 
evaporated. This actually constitutes a 
“gratis” concentration of the sulphite liquor. 

A study was also made of the analytical 
procedures which meet the requirements of 
the experimental cooks. These indicated that 
in comparison with digestion with “pure” 
liquors, the Silphate cook gives (in contrast 
to the usual kraft digestion) a somewhat 
higher yield at the same Roe number, but 
entails a higher alkali consumption and a 
longer cooking schedule. All in all, the 
pulps obtained by the two processes show 
nearly the same beating and strength prop- 
erties. Comparable results were obtained 
when the black liquor was recycled. One of 
the analytical methods may be used in de- 
termining sulphides in oxidized black 
liquors. Various new terms are defined. 

In a second paper the author has made a 
specific study of the use of calcium sulphite 
waste liquor. This was used for washing 
lime sludge, and was then mixed with fresh 
sludge from the causticizers, which was 
slurried with a small amount of “green 
liquor.”” The mixture was clarified and in- 
troduced (as ‘weak liquor’) into the smelt- 
dissolving vessel. (Any excess of this weak 
liquor can also be added to the sulphate 
black liquor). The rate of settling of sludge 
from green liquor after causticization is sat- 
isfactory, because the lime precipate formed 
from the sulphate waste liquor had been 
previously removed in the “weak liquor.” 
Assuming a kraft mill producing 30,000 
tons per annum, the annual savings in fuel 
approximates 7500 tons of coal, when un- 
diluted sulphite waste liquor is used. The 
greater part of the sulphur in the sulphite 
waste liquor is recovered as sulphide in the 
soda liquor, from which hydrogen sulphide 
can be recovered if necessary, burned to 
sulphur dioxide and recycled to the sulphite 
mill. An auxiliary process involves the use 
of sulphite waste liquor for the prehydroly- 
sis of wood to be cooked by the kraft proc- 
ess. Extensions to the recovery system in 
carrying out the “Silphate process” are un- 
necessary, provided semichemical kraft pulp 
is to be produced, or when chemical by- 
products are recovered from the black liquor 
(e.g. by destructive distillation, pressure 
heating, or precipitation of lignin). Vanillin 
is also produced by heating: with alkali at 
suitable temperatures. The basic features of 
the “Silphate” technique have been patented, 
or patents are in process of being applied 
for. Twenty references are given in the first 
paper and 24 in the second article. Nils 
Mannbro. Svensk Papperstid. 54, 19-24; 61- 
69 (1951) (Original in Swedish, with Ger- 
man and English summaries). 
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Machine and motor manufacturers 
often depend upon the belt to pro- 
vide a factor of safety for their 
equipment. Motors that accelerate 
quickly to full power, and machines 
that must handle peak loads, might 
stall were it not that the belt acts 
as a “fluid drive,” absorbing starting 
torque and load shock. 

To do this successfully the belt- 
ing must possess “Live Traction.” 
This includes an amazing combina- 
tion of qualities: strength, resiliency, 
flexibility, wear-resistance, long life, 
and a high coefficient of friction. Un- 
less a belt has all of these qualities 
it will cause wear on motors and 
bearings, injury to machines with 
reduced output, and will eventually 
destroy itself. 


YES... wherever I’ve got 


a Graton & Knight 
Engineered Leather Belt! 





Live traction is developed to the 
highest degree in Graton & Knight 
Engineered Leather Belting. The 
best leather in the best hides are 


_ tanned and processed to develop 


belting that performs like a fluid 
drive: pulling your peak loads with- 
out slipping — absorbing the shocks 
of starting and stopping without 
damage to itself or to your equip- 
ment. And these results can be ob- 
tained under all sorts of adverse 
conditions. 

Yes—you can drive it better with leather when the 
belt is engineered for you by Graton & Knight. 
For this company has specialized in leather 
belting for 100 years, and has all the answers to 
your belting problems. May we prove it to you? 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS - 
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you CAN DRIVE (Tf BETTER WITH LEATHER* 
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LI? LEATHER BELTING 
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ATHIMS ALWAYS AnEAD 





E. C. ATKINS 







*in U.S.A.. 





mean uniform chips 


Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Ilinois Street, Indi P 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: 





















Every Atkins “Silver Steel” Chipper Knife is ground to the proper 
bevel and then hand honed for razor-like cutting quality. 
The result is absolute uniformity of chips. All “Silver Steel” 


.knives are high-carbon, high-chrome steel made under the 


most exacting Atkins patented formula —tough, hard blades 
that hold their edges longer. 


These facts explain why there has been such a swing to Atkins 
“Silver Steel” Chipper Knives — they save time and money — 
produce better chips — yield better results. 


ATKINS Paper Knives 


Straight and circular, Atkins “Silver Steel” paper knives are the 
keenest, toughest, longest-lasting ever forged! Printers and paper 
houses across the country have proved it! . . . Remember, only 
Atkins makes “Silver Stee!” products* and “Silver Steel” means best! 


AND COMPANY 





ih 9, Sewti 
Knife Factory: Lancaster, New York 
Portland +« New York 


Atlanta «+ Chicago * 





CONSIDER 
DURABILITY % 
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The installation of a Layne Well 
Water System is your guarantee of an 
abundant water supply with the lowest 
possible operating cost. The extra dura- 
bility built into all Layne equipment as- 
sures you of dependable performance 
with little attention and practically no 
upkeep. For further information, cata- 
logs, etc. address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


layne 
WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
















ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 


MADE BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 












“READY pressep” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 





ene tas, Size Wanted. 
ee Write for 
in a Mortise Saat 
Wheel Which Is 
gue, 


QUICK SERVICE ON AiL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Knife Grinder 


A low-cost straight knife grinder with a 
38-inch capacity has been announced, with 
these features: totally enclosed mechanical 
transmission; ball bearing mounted worm 
gear and transmission drive; and automatic 
table in-feed with adjustment from .0005 
increments and up. 

A rigid fabricated steel cabinet assures 
smooth operation and protects all mechanism 
from dirt and vapor. The unit is complete 
with motor, starter, knife bar, set of clamps 
for thick and thin knives, grinding wheel, 
pulleys and belts. Michigan Defiance Co., 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


Test Data Recorder 

An electronic recorder for test data fea- 
tures a range continuously adjustable over 
a 20:1 ratio, and zero suppression adjust- 
able over more than twice the maximum 
range. Through use of a particular sup- 
pressed zero range, an operator can ignore 
that portion of the range in which he is not 
interested, while spreading the few milli- 
volts he wants to watch across the entire 
width of the instrument chart. Adjustable 
range permits the operator to select his own 
scale calibration at will. Using tachometers 


taddetry N CW 


or thermocouples as the primary elements, 
experimental stress analysis, temperature 
difference measurements and speed measure- 
ments are possible over narrow and precise 
ranges. Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Outdoor Floodlights 

The Stonco Cluster Box No. 25 pro- 
vides outdoor cluster lights for area flood- 
lighting, with all the advantages of alu- 
minum alloy construction. The alloys are 
precision die-cast under tremendous pres- 
sure to provide greater structural strength; 
at the same time they require less aluminum 
by weight than do conventional wiring 
troughs. A removable cast aluminum cover 
plate sealed with a heavy cork gasket pro- 
vides quick, easy access to inside wiring 
and speeds up installation and the addition 
of supplementary lampholders as well. Each 
box has six holes tapped 14 in. IPS to take 
from one to five standard lampholders for 
150-watt, 200-watt and 300-watt outdoor 
weatherproof reflector bulbs. Stone Man- 
ufacturing Co., 489 Henry St., Elizabeth 
4, N.J. 


Products 





Overload Warning Signal 

For safety in hoist and crane operation, 
a unit which combines a_ self-contained 
warning klaxon, light and batteries is now 
available to supplement the Dillon Dyna- 
Switch which serves only to cut off the 
motor in case of overload. The signal, 
known as the Automatic Overload Signal, 
provides additional safety features and can 
be used where it is not desirable to cut 
into the hoist motor circuit. 

Setting is made for any point between 
500 and 10,000 Ib. Should this load be ex- 
ceeded, a sensitive micro-switch lights the 
red warning lamp, and actuates the klaxon. 
Mechanism is enclosed in a steel housing, 
and eye-bolts are prevented from turning 
by a locking arrangement. W. C. Dillon & 
Co., Inc., 1421 §. Circle Ave., Forest Park, 
Ill. 


Bag Machine 

The Model 4S bag making machine will 
make satchel-bottom bags from a 5 lb. to 
a 1/6 barrel size, in a wide range of dimen- 
sions. It permits the production of a variety 
of sacks, including super-market carrier 
bags, sacks for feed, fertilizer, charcoal or 
potatoes and the popular 17 x 21 x 6 in. 
string handle shopping bag. 

New design features of the machine in- 
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English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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clude a new 3-station drum for increased 
speeds, a rotary cut-off that substantially 
reduces the noise level of the machine and 
makes a finer serration on the lip of the 
bag, and a paper speed thumb notching ar- 
rangement. An adjustable former, to vary 
the width of the sack, replaces individual 
formers, Attachments can be added for trade 
mark imprinting, punching and scoring, 
multi-color printing and lining. Potdevin 
Machine Co., 1285 38th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wood Glue 


530-11L is a urea resin glue that has been 
developed for use in lumber core bonding 
operations and may have important indus- 
trial applications as an abrasive binder and 
for other uses. An exothermic reaction in- 
herent in the glue makes it applicable to 


cold press assembly gluing where heavy glue 
lines are unavoidable. 

Two hardeners have been designed for 
use with 530-11L. Working life of the glue 
depends on the hardener used. Stability is 
said to be 3 months at 80 F. Plaskon Div., 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O. 


Evaporator Purifiers 

A self-cleaning purifier for use inside in- 
dustrial evaporators and other large tanks 
to remove entrainment from vapors pass- 
ing through is said to operate at nearly 100 
per cent efficiency. Because of a simple de- 
sign in which centrifugal and centripetal 
forces are correctly applied, extremely high 
separating efficiencies are obtained without 
pressure drop. Essentially, the process is 
controlled by stationary tuyere vanes tang- 
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VAY Offers 
per Makers — 


m4 
7 Detailed knowledge of paper making . . . 
the result of a long and close association with the industry. 
SOLVAY has served the paper industry longer than any other 
alkali manufacturer! 


J quality paper-making chemicals . . . 
dependable quality that assures you of chemical materials to 
meet your production specifications. 


So ee va specialized Technical Service . . . 

eh * Pee not just specialists in alkalies, but experts in paper-making! 
SOLVAY Technical Service is at your service—to help solve 
production problems; and to help prevent them. 


“Warehouses and stock points everywhere . . . 
a nationwide group of supply points (backed by three manu- 
facturing plants) that reduces the delivery problem to a mini- 
mum, keeps your production running smoothly. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & "DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES _ 


| Boson * Charlowe * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New Yor 


k * Philadelphia * Piccsburcgh * St. Lous * Syracuse 


Chemicals for the Paper Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


SODA ASH 


Soda Ash - Caustic Soda + ‘Caustic Potash + Chiorine + 0 nn Carbonate - Calcium Chioride - Sodium Bicarbonate - Specialty Cleansers + Sodium Nitrite 





« Monoc b + Methanol » Chionde + 





Nytron + Ammonium Bicarbonate - Para-d + Ortho 
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entially located around the circumference of 
the purifier. Entering vapors are driven into 
a whirling mass which throws entrainment 
against the inner walls of the chamber where 
it gravity drains into annular races and is 
expelled through eject tubes. A vortex cone 
is used to stop vortex action, eliminating 
the possibility of reintrainment. 

The units are made in three models, in 
one, five and eleven pieces. Assembly with- 
in the tank may- be done with a continuous 
weld, flange assembly, or stud bolt support. 
Centrifix Corp., 3655 Payne Ave., Cleve- 
land, O 





Fork Truck Device 

e “PUL-PAC” fork truck attachment 
that handles unit loads without use of con- 
ventional pallets, first introduced in 1947, 
has been redesigned as a result of user's ex- 
perience. A panotograph-type linkage now 
actuates the gripper-jaw and pusher rack, 
in place of the long piston rods employed 
on previous models. The new construction 
allows a shorter hydraulic stroke from a 
more powerful piston, and eliminates the 
severe bending stresses to which the long 
pistons were subjected. 

Operation is more efficient, since the new 
“PUL-PAC” requires less space than former- 
ly. There are no restrictions on tilt of up- 
rights. The rack and gripper-jaw can be 
lowered slightly when fully extended to 
engage and grip carrying sheets flat on the 
floor. Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hydraulic Knife Grinder 

Heavy duty grinding jobs, such as armor 
plate, steel bars, shear blades and knives, 
are handled by a hydraulically driven unit 
built by Hanchett and powered by a Vick 
ers hydraulic unit. The heavy duty helical 
gears are exceptionally large, and have an 
almost unlimited operating life. Grinding 
wheels are furnished in 16-in. or 20-in 
diameter, and head motors range from 7), 
to 15 hp., in both V-belt and built-in fan 
cooled types. 

The unit is complete with speed contro! 
valve for adjusting the speed of the carriage 
over a wide range of speeds, with top speed 
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ing CORROSION RESISTING -HEAT RESISTING- WEAR RESISTING 


ith- MISCO STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS are made in various an- 
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ort. 


one alyses to suit specific conditions. We cast all commercial 
grades of stainless steel. Regular production and modern 
facilities ensure prompt delivery of castings that are sound, 
clean, and true to pattern. Misco Stainless Steel Castings are 
always of the highest quality and completely dependable. 
SPECIFY MISCO AND PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST STAINLESS STEEL PIPE AND TUBES 
LARGE AND MEDIUM WEIGHT STAINLESS STEEL 
CASTINGS — CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 











ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 
Michigan Steel Casting Company 


1999 GUOIN ST. . DETROIT 7, MICH. 


One of the World's Pioneer Producers and Distributors 
of Heat and Corrosion Resisting Alloys 
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STARC 


For superior quality and 
uniform performance... 


eee 


HES 


OK BRAND STARCHES for tub and beater sizing 


are of highest quality, uniformly maintained. 














T YOUR SERVICE! The Hubinger technical staff 


and laboratories are widely recognized for their thorough and 
practical knowledge of the use of starch in making paper. 
Their experience assures you of the best product, tailor-made 
to fit your specific needs. Consult us on any production problem 
—at no obligation, of course. 


THE HUBINGER COMPANY 
KEQKUK, IOWA + + = 


EST. 1881 





up to 80 ft. per minute. Adjustable cushion- 
ing valves are provided for controlling the 
speed of reversal of the.carriage. Heavy 
cast ribbed machine bed insures operation 
without vibration. Hanchett Manufacturing 
Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 


L&N 
L&N RECORDER 
ROLL OR 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 








ANY DESIRED 
SIGNALLING 





OR 
CONTROLLING 
EQUIPMENT 











Roll Temperature Instrument 

A new Roll Surface Temperature Unit 
measures temperature of a moving roll sur- 
face without touching the roll. Because of 
unique design, it cannot scratch, score or 
in any way destroy delicate surface films. 
Temperature detected by the unit is re- 
corded automatically by either a Micromax 
or Speedomax instrument supplied as an 
integral part of the complete | equipment. 
The recorder can be equipped to operate 
signals or controls. 

This new instrument utilizes the principle 
that a moving object carries with it a thick, 
closely adhering layer of air neatly the same 
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temperature as the moving surface. Thus 
a measuring head mounted 1/32 of an inch 
from the surface is heated to virtually the 
same temperature as the roll surface. Al- 
though recorded temperature is about 4 
degrees lower than true surface tempera- 
tures, the difference remains fairly constant 
and is therefore negligible in process con- 
trol. Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 






Screw Pump 
Several features make for greater efficiency 
in the new external gear and bearing bracket 
type screw pump, for positive displacement 
of non-lubricating liquids of all viscosities 
at 1 to 700 gpm. According to the manu- 
facturer, the new pump’s single-point align- 
ment, “dual-controlled” rotors and other 
new features provide greater durability, 
easier installation and faster servicing. 
External timing gears and all bearings are 
in housings which form an integral unit 
with the pump body; thus there can be no 
strain on bearings. “‘Dual-controlled” rotors, 
i.e. rotors positioned axially as well as 
radially, also make for less wear on bear- 
ings and timing gears. The pump is avail- 
able in horizontal or vertical construction. 
Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Co., Inc., 9252 
Hudson Blvd., North Bergen, N.J. 





Thickness Measuring Device 

The Gardner Gage was designed by 
Maynard R. Euverard as a means of meas- 
urement of dry film thickness with accuracy 
and simplicity. High precision results have 
been obtained in measuring non-electrical 
conductive coatings and other sheet-like 
materials. The limits of accuracy and degree 
of error are clearly defined by the manu- 
facturer. 

Several features make the Gardner Gage 
simple to operate. It is self-contained, re 
quiring no outside source of power. It is 
ruggedly contructed, but is light in weight 
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HANCHETT mammorn AK 


KNIFE AND SHEAR BLADE GRINDER 


World’s finest heavy-duty traveling wheel Widely used for paper, planer, hog, barker, 
grinder for high speed grinding with extreme chipper, and veneer knives. AK _ flat 
accuracy and efficiency. Fully equipped to your or concave bevel on any desired angle or 
own specified requirements. Can be furnished square edge. Built in lengths from 84” to 
in either built-in motor drive or V-belt drive. 350” and longer when required. 















Write 
for complete 
data Pi-51 


3-MONTH DELIVERY 
IN ALL LENGTHS 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Saw Sharpening 
and Knife Grinding Machinery. . . Famous RED ANCHOR 
Grinding Wheels - Segments - Dressers - Cutters - Compound 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE—BIG RAPIDS, MICH. WEST COAST—PORTLAND, ORE. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS ae Snaaae Seen oe ge ene wore 
adjustment or lubrication. 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY — WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESFRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON RtQuest 





NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CE | soutH Nonwatk, CONNECTICUT, U. 5. A 
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REVOLUTIONARY, NEW ROLL WINDER 


om "Galomatically 





WITH 25-50% GREATER 
PRODUCTION SPEED 


* SHARP, CLEAN EDGES 
*NO LINT OR FUZZ 








There's no lost motion with the 
60-B new, continuous toilet roll winder. 
Operator simply places uncut core on 
shaft at number one station and re- 
moves completed rolls which have 
been cut, perforated and accurately 
sheet counted, from the number two 
station. After displacing rolls, opera- 
tion is repeated. Each full cycle pro- 
duces a minimum of 10 standard 41/2” 


rolls on a 45” machine or 18 similar 
rolls on an 81” machine. Winder is 
also designed for roll towel and other 
paper products production. Simplified 
mechanical operation assures smooth 
running with a minimum of wear on 
all running parts, This same steady, 
even motion produces rolls of uni- 
form appearance and bulk. Write 
for further information and complete 
specifications. 





*100% ACCURATE COUNT 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREEW BAY* WIS 


e Manufactu ters of 


Printess, Embossers, Folders, Interfolders, Woxers, Laming 


tors, Wrapping Machines, Core Winders, Packaging Presses 


Crepers and Nopkins, Toilet Tissue and Poper Towel Units 





since it is fabricated of solid aluminum. It is 
of the direct reading type; no conversion 
tables are required. No difficulty has been 
experienced in repeatedly resetting the zero 
position of the Gage; and replacing the 
hardened steel needle is a simple operation. 
Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 4723 
Elm St., Bethesda 14, Md. 





Overhung Driving Pulley 
Considerable savings in the installation 
and maintenance costs of heavy belt con- 
veyors are possible with a conveyor drive 
using an overhung driving pulley. The con- 


ventional head shaft and its bearings, and 
the low-speed coupling or chain drive are 
eliminated. This eliminates maintenance on 
head shaft bearings and the low-speed 
coupling. The latter has been one of the 
major sources of belt conveyor shutdowns. 

The design, developed by the National 
Iron Co., Duluth, Minn., uses a special 
speed reducer built by Westinghouse. It is 
equipped with an extra large gear shaft and 
special antifriction bearings, to provide the 
extra Capacity necessary for overhanging the 
driving pulley. First installations are re- 
sulting in great savings in install:tion and 
maintenance costs. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Induction Voltage Regulator 

To meet the ever-increasing industrial de- 
mand for regulated three-phase power at 
low voltages, a complete new line of three- 
phase, dry-type, induction voltage regulators 
has been introduced. It includes both self- 
cooled and forced-air-cooled regulators in 
standard 10 per cent and 20 per cent (raise 
and lower) ranges of regulation. 

The new line is being offered in ratings 
from 120 to 600 volts and from 12 to 85 


kva. The new arrangement of the three- 
phase winding on a single core makes pos- 
sible a considerable saving for users of 
three-phase voltage regulators, in the rat- 
ings listed above. General Electric Co., 


Schenectady 5, N.Y. 





Tilting Motor Base 

A lightweight adjustable motor base for 
use with all sizes and types of fractional hp. 
motors is being marketed at low cost. It is 
adjustable in width and length, and meas- 
ures only 514 x 7 in. 

The motor base can also be used with 
variable speed pulleys and as a belt tight- 
ener, and for easy belt changing on Cone 








CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp Mills. 
CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 


Please 


mention 








“Pape f when writing 
Industry to advertisers. 
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Step Pulleys. It constantly maintains the 
correct belt tension and alignment. Exact 
speed control is provided by a handle screw 
adjustment. Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co., 
5128 W. Lake St, Chicago 44, III. 





Trolley 

These low cost, lightweight WRIGHT- 
WAY trolleys are made to use in industrial 
applications that do not require the high 
efficiency or high factor of safety of Wright 
Timken, Hyatt or S.A.R.B. trolleys. They 
range from Y4 ton to 3 tons in capacity, and 
are safe, durable and reasonably efficient. 
They have a factor of safety of three to one 
minimum on all sizes. 

Built only for standard I-beam sizes, they 
have heavy fabricated steel side plates, heavy 
steel axles, chilled tread wheels and roller 
bearings. Wright Hoist Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co., York, Pa. 


Controller 

For pneumatic transmission systems, the 
“Tri-Act” controller gives: (1) faster, more 
accurate measurement of rapidly changing 
temperatures and pressures, (2) closer proc- 
ess control with stability, and (3) con- 
tinuous process records on a 30-day strip 
chart, together with all other features need- 
ed for efficient remote control. 

The new circuit contains two closed loops 
in series, the first containing fixed propor- 
tional response and adjustable rate action, 
the second containing adjustable propor- 
tional response and adjustable automatic 
reset. The controller is thus able to correct 
and reset the valve at a rate four times 
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faster than conventional instruments. A 
miniature instrument (dimensions are 434 
by 5 in.), the “Tri-Act” controller can be 
either locally or panel mounted and is for 
use on temperature, pressure, flow or liquid 
level applications. Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Synchronous Generators 

A series of new “Tri-Clad” high speed 
synchronous generators is now available in 
four basic designs in the small and medium 
motors field, with ratings from 1.875 to 
50 kva. 

Designated as Types ATI; ASI and ATB, 
the generators have frequency ratings of 60 


and 400 cycles. Three standard types of 60 
cycle generators are offered. A packaged line 
is available in the same ratings as the basic 
line, that is, 2 kw, single phase through 
15 kw, 3 phase. A high-frequency, 14-pole 
synchronous generator, for applications 
which require 400 cycle power, completes 
the line. General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y. 


Butt Splicer 

To make a perfect butt splice for web-fed 
paperboard presses without stopping the 
press, the Sperry Automatic Butt Splicer has 
been designed and tested in use on all kinds 
of paperboard. It is said to effect a true 














PUT THESE 


MUSTS 
ON YOUR 


SHOPPING LIST 





ONE OF THE DRESSER 


Type RCV Vacuum Pump in north- 
central paper mill. Capacity 2826 cfm 


at 15” Hg. 


You'll get top vacuum pump performance when 
you install R-C equipment with these 5 essential 
features: . 


1.LOW POWER CONSUMPTION—because units 
are recommended, either single or compound, 
to operate at the most efficient point. 

2. NEGLIGIBLE FRICTION LOSSES—no contact be- 
tween impellers or impellers and casings. 

3. HIGHER SPEEDS—permitting direct connection 
to standard motors, saving first cost, space 
and weight. 

4. FLEXIBILITY—to meet varying demands; suc- 
tion automatically overcomes resistance in 
system. 

5. DEPENDABILITY —long-time, attention-free 
operation, due to simplified design and con- 
struction. 

Tell us your requirements and we'll recommend 

an R-C Vacuum Pump with the proved ability to 

meet your needs. Ask us for Bulletin 50-B-13. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
510 Monroe Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


INDUSTRIAES 
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Maintains accurate, 24-hour chart of stock consistencies 
- . . recording regulated consistency and indicating con- 
sistency of unregulated stock entering flow box. 

The constant recording on chart permits operating per- 
sonnel to see and know that accurate, uniform consistency 
is maintained, and that the incoming stock is always above 


the desired consistency thereby permitting constant stock 


Bulletin B2 upon request 


Patented and Patents applied for in U. $. A. and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Ontario 


PHPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES inc 





NEW YORR 17. NY 





butt splice, thus preventing shock and pos- 
sible damage to rollers which may result 
from lap splices. In addition, the splicer 
fixes tape on both sides of the web, using 
standard 2 in. pressure sensitive tape. 

The machine is designed to operate with 
all makes and sizes of web paperboard 
presses through 46 in. width. Ford Instru- 
ment Co., Graphic Arts Div., Dept. 3, 31-10 
Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Hanging Scale 

The new Dillon Weight Indicator incor- 
porates many improvements in accuracy and 
convenience. A 16-inch dial gives closer 
readings. A ball bearing swivel hook, used 
to suspend the scale, is now pivoted for 360 
degree rotation. Tare load compensation is 
provided for by a simple adjustment of zero 
reset. - 

Hundreds of materials can be weighed 
with this unit, which can be set up away 
from a central weighing point and so is es- 
pecially suitable for long or bulky objects. 
Eight models have up to 20,000 Ib. capacity. 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 1421 Circle Ave., 
Forest Park, III. 


High Velocity Air Filter 


These filters are designed to operate at 
velocities up to 500 fpm and maintain a 
uniformly high cleaning efficiency over a 
wide range of air velocities. Known as Type 
HV, they are made of corrugated strips of 
fine mesh wire in which the corrugations 
taper so that when two strips are placed to- 
gether they form a series of pyramid shaped 
pockets. The small ends of the pockets are 
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closed to the air flow to eliminate any open 
air passages through the media. 

Servicing is done with washing and 
charging tanks, and reconditioning by wash- 
ing out with a hose and spraying with filter 
adhesive. American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 





Tractor Loader 


Two new features give smooth operation 
to a new wheel tractor loader. One is a 
hydraulic torque converter drive which fur- 
nishes a constant flow of power to the drive 
wheels. The second is a new clutch-type 
transmission, which eliminates most gear 
shifting. Two multiple disc clutches are 
built into the transmission, one for forward 


speeds, the other for reverse. The operator 
can go forward or reverse by simply push- 
ing or pulling one lever. There is a selection 
of four forward and four reverse speed 
ranges. 

Known as the TL-10 Tracto-Loader, the 
unit also incorporates the proven design 
feature of locating the bucket over the drive 
wheels rather than the steering wheels. It 
is sold exclusively through Allis-Chalmers 
industrial tractor dealers. Tractomotive 
Corp., Deerfield, Ill. 


Paste Mixer 

A horizontal paste mixer provides uni- 
form paste at accurate discharging condi- 
tions, and has a capacity of 60 gallons. The 
mixer is built with a rectangular mixing 
tank with a half round bottom. A full- 
length, stainless steel, spiral agitator with 
inner and outer ribbons having opposite 
thrusts, assures thorough mixing action. The 
shaft is driven by a 2 hp. gearhead motor. 
The tank is jacketed for steam heating at 
125 psi working pressure. 

The curved cover is hinged for quick and 
easy access for filling and cleaning purposes. 
Construction is of rugged stainless steel. 
L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., 154 Ogden 
Ave., Jersey City 7, N.J. 


Two-Pen Recorder 

The two-pen Speedomax eiectronic re- 
corder provides instant plotting of chang- 
ing variables, since it records two func 
tions simultaneously against time. Record 
ing pens operate overlapping or side-by- 
side, either across full scale or a specified 
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portion of the 97 in. wide chart. Speed of 
response for full-scale pen movement is 3, 
2 or 1 second, as specified. 

The Speedomax houses two separate elec- 
tronically-amplified measuring circuits, two 
balancing motors and two pens in one stand- 
ard case. Circuits can be supplied to work 
with thermocouples, Thermohms, _ strain 
gauges, tachometers, thermal converters, pH 
cells, or most other types of primary ele- 
ments. The instrument can operate controls 
or alarms. Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


New Product Briefs .. . 

> MARKER—The “Handee-Marker” features 
a vial ink supply that gives 5 miles of writ- 
ing, and precision valve control at the writ- 
ing tip. Felt points are available for broad or 
fine lines. Ink is waterproof and permanent. 
Jet Mfg. Co., 288 Hyde Park Ave., Boston 
30, Mass. 


> PORTABLE LIGHT—Battery-powered, this 
Civilian Defense Light (Type CDU) pro- 
vides 80 hours of continuous light on each 
battery charge, using a Carpenter 2-filament 
bulb. A higher power floodlight is also 
built in, and a reflector provides a mile 
range searchlight. Made of cast aluminum. 
Carpenter Mfg. Co., Somerville, Mass. 


> LABORATORY TONGS—Jumbo Crucible 
Tongs are a new safety item for reaching 
inaccessible corners of laboratory furnaces 
and ovens. They have a patented handle for 
sure grip, are 21 in. long, and are made of 
18/8 stainless steel. Fisher Scientific Co., 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


> RUBBER REFINISHER—A “rubber plasticiz- 
er” applied by cloth or brush to an old rub- 
ber surface is said to revitalize the rubber 
and give it the feel, resilience and perfor- 
mance of new rubber. A non-inflammable 
liquid called “Rub-R-Vive,” the product 
can be used on most rubber implements and 
surfaces to prolong their life. Schwartz 
Chemical Co., Inc., 326 W. 70th St., New 
York 23, N.Y. 


> BELT DRIVE—The Gilmer Timing Belt per- 
mits power drive at speeds up to 16,000 
feet per minute with split-second timing. 
It is said to replace flat belts, V-belts, chain 
drives and gears in many power transmis- 
sion applications. A rubber and fabric com- 
position belt, it has rubber teeth which en- 
gage in corresponding grooves in the pul- 
leys. L. H. Gilmer Div., United States Rub- 
ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


> CLUTCH COUPLING—The Series “E” Mer- 
cury clutch coupling is designed especially 
for installation on the shafts of integral 
horsepower electric motors up to 15 hp. 
rating. Used in conjunction with a flexible 
coupling, the unit provides a satisfactory 
connection between the motor shaft and 
the driven shaft without the necessity of 
maintaining exact alignment. Automatic 
Steel Products, Inc., Canton 6, O. 


> HUMIDIFIER—Vaporization of a gallon of 
water per hour is done by the IMPSCO in- 
dustrial humidifier with the simplest of 
hook-up and maintenance problems. Only 
a tap water line is required to feed the unit, 
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which is otherwise self-contained. Motor 
is 14 hp. Industrial Materials Purchasers, 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


> RECORDER—-A new Multipoint Capacilog 
provides up to six permanent records on 
one strip chart. Electronically operated, the 
instrument records measurement by sensing 
units producing electric signals, such as 
thermocouples and radiation detectors. A 
deflection type system, direct reading and 
non-balancing. Wheelco Instruments Co., 
847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


> POURING DEvICE—A steel cradle and tilt- 
ing device, known as the GS easy-pour tilter, 


is designed to pour liquids easily and safely 
from large cans into small containers. It 
also mixes liquids in the can by providing 
a rocking motion. Fits any standard 5-gallon 
can. General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa 


> BRAKE MOTOR—A double reduction Slo- 
Speed electric power drive is now made 
with motor mounted disc type brake. The 
brake can be supplied for either stopping or 
holding service, in models with ratings from 
2 to 15 hp. Both brake and motor are totally 
enclosed. Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 
5401 Anaheim-Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles 
22, Calif. 








How NAYLOR 
Wedge-Lock Couplings 


Speed Connections 


on NAYLOR 
Light-Weight Pipe 





Use hammer to drive wedge 
into the two parallel lugs to 
open coupling. 


2 


Slip coupling over pipe 
end and put next joint 
of pipe into place. 


3 


Drive out opening 
wedge so coupling 
snaps into place on 
grooved ends of pipe. 


Drive wedge home into 
the 3 lugs on coupling. 


Here’s how simple it is 
to install Naylor pipe 
on stock lines, pulp 
lines, white water lines 
and other lines in paper 
mill service. 

Along with this 
distinctive light-weight 
pipe, Naylor offers the 
exclusive one-piece 
Wedge-Lock Coupling 
for both high and low 
pressure service. These 
four simple steps 

do the trick: 


There’s nothing simpler— nothing 











so fast. Write for Bulletin No. 507. 






Naylor Pipe Company, 1236 E. 92nd St., Chicago 19, IK: 
New York Office, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Books 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1950. Prepared under 
the direction of Morriss B. Ullman. Pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C.; available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1040 pages. 9 x 6. Clothbound, 
$3.00. 

This work has been published annually for 

the past 71 years; its present content and 

form brings various statistical series up to 
date, and adapts it to meet the needs of 
today. 

A single, annual volume compiling sum- 
mary statistics on the industrial, social, po- 
litical, and economic organizations of the 
United States, the Abstract includes repre- 
sentative selections from the majority of 
statistical volumes published by the Census. 
It is limited primarily to national data, but 
includes limited summaries by individual 
states. 

The 1950 edition lists 1064 tables rather 
than the 1102 tables included in the 1949 
edition; data has been eliminated which the 
editors felt should better be included in 
other than a summary publication such as 
this. : 

A section entitled “Business Enterprise” 
is included in the 1951 edition for the first 
time. Depicting in general the place and 
behavior of the business firm and business 
initiative in American economy, this section 
correlates data on business population, cor- 
porate assets and liabilities, certain types of 
business income and expenditure, and on 
copyrights and patents. 

Other significant changes in this edition 
include the addition of several tables on 
Federal courts to the Law Enforcement and 
Federal Courts section, addition to tables 
concerning output per man-hour and labor 
union membership in the Labor, Force, and 
Earnings section, and tables on the activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

An unusually well-planned and con- 
structed cross-index completes the volume. 


ORGANIC REAGENTS FOR ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. By Hopkins & Williams 
research staff. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 263 
pages. 514x814. $5.00. 

This, the second enlarged edition of the 

Hopkins & Williams publication, retains all 

material contained in the first edition but 

adds about 100 pages of material on impor- 
tant new developments in organic analysis 
and reagents. 

Retaining the original edition’s plan of 

presentation, this volume presents in Part I 

the major classes of organic compounds; 
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selected reagents for each are listed which 
are best for identification of the class. Addi- 
tional chemicals are discussed, and reference 
made to standing literature concerning them. 

Selected reagents are listed alphabetically 
in the second half of the book. The text 
lists groups of organic compounds for whose 
identification the reagent is used, and de- 
scribes methods of preparation. The final 
section is an alphabetical table of melting 
points of derivatives of several hundred or- 
ganic compounds. 


THE ANALYTICAL BALANCE, ITS 
CARE AND USE. By William Marshall 
MacNevin. Published by Handbook Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. 73 pages. 
53% x 734. $1.50. 

The author, professor of analytical chem- 

istry at Ohio State University, presents in 

this book a monograph providing practical 
information about care and use of the mod- 
ern analytical balance. A feature of the 
book is a list of those who manufacture bal- 
ances, as well as a similar listing of individ- 

uals. and firms which make balance repair a 

specialty. 

Although discussion of the relative work 
of different brands of balances is omitted, 
the author includes an historical list of bal- 
ance manufacturers. Since the text is written 
to be studied with an actual balance at hand, 
no diagrams or illustrations are included. 


WATER TREATMENT for industrial and 
other uses. By Eskel Nordell. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 523 pages. 
644x914. $10.00. 

The author, an acknowledged authority on 

water treatment, gives the reader of this 

book an exhaustive, practical reference work 
on treatment and conditioning of water 
supplies for industrial and domestic uses. 

In eighteen chapters, water requirements, 
current water treatment practices in many 
industries, problems and practices relating 
to boiler feed and cooling waters, processes 
and equipment used in treating water, water 
softening processes, chemical reactions, and 
methods of analysis are discussed. 

Simply written, the basic principles of 
this book are planned to be understood by 
a reader whose chemical knowledge is not 
extensive; however, the chemically trained 
will find chemical reactions and_ technical 
information included. 

A well indexed appendix of some 30 
pages includes tables concerning many 
facts of interest to the papermaker. Power 
requirements of pumps, pH values of waters 
having bicarbonate alkalinity and free COs, 
and waters having mineral acidity are but 
three of such appendix listings of value to 
the industry. Specific references to pulp and 


Literature 


paper may be found in the cross index. 
Graphs, diagrams, photographs, illustrations 
and tables are included throughout the book 
and each chapter includes a bibliography of 
pertinent reference materials. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. By L. C. 
Martin and B. K. Johnson. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
124 pages. 5x 714. $2.50. 

Intended to enable the reader to apply in 

practice the technique of modern micros- 

copy, this practical book presents a discus- 
sion of the optical principles and physical 
limitations involved in microscopy. 
Numerous illustrations, diagrams and pho- 
tos clarify the text, which includes such 
chapters as Magnification, Numerical Aper- 
ture, Dark-Ground and Phase-Contrast IIlu- 
mination, Preparation of Specimens for the 

Microscope, Binocular Microscopes, Ultra- 

Violet Microscopy, and—so that it may in- 

clude the most recent work in the field— 

The Electron Microscope. The book is well 

cross-indexed. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 

LIST OF INSPECTED FIRE PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS. Published by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 East 
Ohio, Chicago 11. 221 pages. This, the 
January, 1951, listing of inspected fire pro- 
tection equipment and materials, includes 
all listings made to January 1, 1951, and 
replaces all similar lists and supplements 
of the Laboratories which were released at 
earlier dates. 


A DETERMINATION OF THE ACCEPTABILITY 
OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS AS ENCLOSURES FOR 
PORTABLE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. Pub- 
lished by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 East Ohio, Chicago 11. 76 pages. This 
booklet consists of recommendations for the 
general use of untreated magnesium alloys 
derived from a general investigation under- 
taken by the Laboratory to evaluate the fire 
hazard involved in the use of magnesium 
alloys for portable electrical appliance en- 
closures. Casting alloys and sheet alloys 
were studied and are reported upon herein. 


HARDWOOD PULPING CONFERENCE, report 
No. 3. Published by the Committee on Co- 
ordination of Research of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 44 pages. 11x 8). 
This booklet is a complete synopsis of the 
Conference held at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on May 16, 
1950. The pamphlet includes abstracts of 
papers read at the conference, with tables 
and illustrations where appropriate, as well 
as a list of those present at the meeting. The 
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@ Count the many advantages in design 
offered by this new Stickle Vacuum Pump. 
Note, especially the accessibility of every vital 
part. Floats housed in exterior float boxes. 
Interchangeable vacuum chamber located 
above tank. Easy access to ejector tubes. 
Standard horizontal motor and pump. 


Unit is designed for vacuums up to 28”, with 
multiple jets permitting stepped up capacities. 
Applied to your driers, it will rapidly remove 
air and condensation . . . return condensate 
to boiler room at maximum temperature, cut- 
ting fuel costs. Built-in heat exchanger elimi- 
nates costly cooling equipment. Recirculation 
of hurling water condenses flash vapors and 
releases air and gases to atmosphere. 


PERFORMANCE GUARANTEES PRE- 
CEDE EVERY INSTALLATION OF THIS 
NEW STICKLE VACUUM PUMP. Ger all 
the facts—free, Write for Bulletin 600. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


2215 Valley Ave., 







Indianapolis 18, Indiana 
































LOG and POLE TONGS 


FOR HANDLING 
LOGS @ POLES 
Bridgé Timbers @ Ties 
Other Timber Products 
All welded steel construction, combinin 
rugged strength with light weight. Widt! 
— operator to pick up long timbers. 


hape permits easy access to corners of cars 
or trucks. Easy to handle. 


MACK WELDING COMPANY 


9212 GRAND AVE. PLACE . DULUTH 8, MINNESOTA 

















SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


SULPHUR BURNING PLANTS 
JENSSEN TWO TOWER ACID SYSTEMS 
GAS COOLERS—SURFACE AND SPRAY TYPE 
JENSSEN PRESSURE ACID SYSTEMS 
JENSSEN AUXILIARY PROCESS TOWERS 
RECOVERY PLANTS—COOKING ACID 


SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO, ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. INC. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
A. H. LUNDBERG” 500 Oroheame Dulldion. Seattle Washington 
ahats ee OUNDED 116 < 
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IN FOURDRINIER 


PROGRESS! wes 2-108 


Would you rather “climb upstairs’’ to 
the big, old-fashioned canopy bed of 
our forebears or really rest in modern 
comfort? Notable, too, is the advance-. 
ment in the manufacture of Fourdrinier 
wire and of its product, paper. Lindsay 
takes pride in the contributions it has 
made in these fields. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE, @ CLEVELAND 10, O. 
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Professional and 
Business Services 

















FREDERICK WIERK, P.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
E. 42nd Street — New York Y. 
Reports and Designs for ae or 
Modernization of Pulp & Paper Millis, 
Steam and Hydro Power. Stream Pollution 
Abatement. 








ARTHUR C. DRESHFIELD, Ch.E. 


CONSULTANT 
Research . . . Development . . . Control 
Market Research 
Laboratory Investigations thru affiliation with 
Chicago Testing Laborator 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago !!, Illinois 








In A Hurry? 


This section offers a quick and 
direct method of contacting profes- 
sional and business service con- 





sultants. 














booklet concludes with a transcript of the 
remarks of W. E. Byron Baker, New York 
and Pennsylvania Co., Lock Haven, Pa., 
conference chairman, made at the meeting. 


LUBRICATION GUIDE, published by Shartle 
Bros. Machine Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
15 pages. 11 x 814. Free. This illustrated 
booklet discusses lubrication and preventa- 
tive maintenance, lubricating intervals, pres- 
sure gun lubrication of bearings, circulation 
oil systems, splash or bath system of oiling, 
miscellaneous lubricating requirements, de- 
scriptive outline of lubricants, and value of 
inspections. Although specific lubricating 
recommendations given apply to Black- 
Clawson, Shartle, and Dilts machines, the 
general information is applicable to ma- 
chines of all kinds. The text was prepared in 
collaboration with Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


A WATER POLICY FOR THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, summary of recommendations from 
the report of the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission. Published by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
18 pages. 10x8. 15c. This booklet, re- 
printed from Volume 1 of the Commission's 
report, gives a concise idea of the scope and 
content of the three-volume report of the 
Water Resources Policy Commission. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES, 1951 edi- 
tion. Published by New York Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 15. 
80 pages. 50c. This, the sixth annual report 
on the output of more than 750 manufac- 
turers, compiles more than 1000 innovations 
recently marketed. Since a very wide range 
of new equipments and gadgets are listed, 
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the pamphlet should be of value not only 
as a practical guide in purchasing new 
equipment, but as a source of amusement 
as well. Fully cross indexed. 


' . 

Manufacturers’ Publications 
Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paper Inpustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise specified, by writing direct to the 
manufacturers. Please address requests om your 
company letterhead. 


Pumps. Yeomans Brothers Co., 1433 N. Day- 
ton St., Chicago 22, Ill.—This 12-page cata- 
logue of pumps is divided into three sections: 
(1) Pumps for corrosive and non-corrosive 
liquids, (2) pumps for solids-carrying liquids, 
and (3) pumps for dry and semi-dry materials. 
Information is condensed and fully illustrated. 


Teflon Packings. Garlock Packing Co., Pal- 
myra, N.Y.—An 8-page folder describes pack- 
ings and gaskets made of Teflon. General ad- 
vantages and specific construction details are 
given for packings in coils, rings or sheets, 
and gaskets, tape, discs or cups. 


Sizing. Merrimac Div., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Everett, Mass.—A booklet on Mersize 
CD-2, a liquid synthetic resin, tells how this 
product is used in improving engine sizing on 
paper at reduced cost. Detailed information 
on its application is given. 


Vise. Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind.— 
Bulletin A-601, 4 pages, describes the new 
Slide-Set vise, which is set without handle 
spinning. A new safety feature in locking the 
vise is described, and a parts list is given, 
with prices. 


Pulper. Morden Machines Co., Pacific Build- 
ing, Portland 4, Ore.—A 4-page brochure de- 
scribes the Morden “Slush-Maker” pulper and 
its special construction for greater efficiency 
in defibering without damage to the fibers. A 
cutaway drawing is included. 


Steel Pipe. Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa.—Data Card TDC 138 offers 
information on 16 sizes of seamless and welded 
pipe of carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 
Grades and analyses for high-temperature and 
other services are given. 


Lift Truck Accessories. Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, O.—Two new 
data sheets. No. AD-4 describes fork exten- 
sions, which lengthen the regular forks of the 
lift truck for handling longer loads. No. AD-6 
concerns the ram, a device for handling “‘open- 
center” loads, such as pipe, coils of wire, and 
rolls of paper. 


Universal Joints. Curtis Universal Joint Co., 
Springfield 7, Mass.—The 1951 catalog of Cur- 
tis universal joints, 4 pages, covers engineer- 
ing data and ordering specifications, including 
prices. 


Concrete Bins. Neff & Fry Co., 250 Elm St., 
Camden, O.—12-page folder describes “Super- 
Concrete” bins, with staves formed under 
pressure to give them rocklike density. Stor- 
age and other uses, such as cooling towers, 
dryer housings, dust bins and mixing tanks, 
are enumerated. 


Valve Air Locks. Swartwout Co., 18511 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, O.—A 2-page 
bulletin, No. S-31, describes air locks and trip 
master controls for holding regulating and 
control valves in position during failure of air 
supply, Structural and operational diagrams 
are included. 


Castings. Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N.J.—Bulletin No. 250, 4 
pages, describes TISCO manganese steel cast- 
ings for the pulp and paper industry. These 
include beater rolls, jordans, plug sleeves, rag 
slitters, chain and sprocket wheels. 


Tension Linkage Handbook. Baldwin Duck- 
worth, Div. of Chain Belt Co., Dept. PR, 
Springfield 2, Mass.—‘‘Tension Linkage,” the 
title of Bulletin 51-10, describes any chain ap- 
plication in which the linear movement of the 


chain is not continuous in direction, so the 
chain need not be an endless belt. Types of 
roller chains used are illustrated, described 


and catalogued. 


Hand Trucks. Lyon-Raymond Corp., 8078 
Madison St., Greene, N.Y.—Bulletin 222 de- 
scribes two heavy-duty hand pallet truck mod- 
els, in capacities of 4000 and 6000 lb. Photos 
of applications are included. 


Mixing Equipment. Cleveland Mixer Co., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, O.—A 4-page 
bulletin, No. 151, describes briefly fourteen 
pieces of equipment made by this company. In- 
cluded are agitator turbines, mixing kettles, 
flocculators, emulsifiers, clarifiers and still pot 
heaters. Further information available on all 
items. 


Fintubes. Brown Fintube Co., Elyria, O.— 
8-page Bulletin No. 511, “Brown Integral 
One-Piece Fintubes,” describes the construc- 
tion and lists the range of sizes of these inte- 
gral extended surface fintubes. Included are 
three pages of design curves and tables of 
engineering data. 


Door Equipment. Robot Appliances, Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich.—*‘‘Robot” equipment for op- 
erating doors and gates is the subject of new 
literature announced by this company. Safety, 
dependability and convenience are stressed. 


Spray Valve. Farval Corp., 3249 E. 80th 
St., Cleveland 4, O.—The Farval Spray Valve 
is described in Bulletin No. 60, 4 pages. This 
new development offers controlled spraying of 
lubricants onto open gearing, slide surfaces 
and other open bearing areas. 


Testing Apparatus. Henry A. Gardner Lab- 
oratory, 4723 Elm St., Bethesda 14, Md.—-Two 
publications are announced: A new 32-page 
condensed catalogue and an 8-page bulletin 
on the Gardner Gage for precision measuring 
of thickness of dry coatings. The catalogue 
covers a wide variety of instruments for sur- 
face and volume testing. 


Pyrometer Equipment. Bristol Co., Water- 
bury 20, Conn.—A new edition in 56 pages of 
a bulletin on thermocouple and pyrometer ac- 
cessories lists many new items and contains 
new data on the proper application and use of 
thermocouples. The “Users’ Manual” section 
contains new technical information and 
sketches. 


Steam Systems. C. E. Squires Co., 18502 
Syracuse Ave., Cleveland 10, O.—‘“Squires 
Steam Specialties,” a 33-page catalogue, con- 
tains complete data on steam and air traps, 
pressure reducing valves, pump governors, 
pressure regulators, boiler feed controls and 
temperature regulators. Tables and selection 
charts are given. 


Pipe Joints. Barco Mfg. Co., Dept. J-40, 
1801 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill.—Cata- 
logue No. 215, titled “Flexible Ball Joints,” is 
a 16-page bulletin on the ball joint for piping. 
The 12 styles and 15 sizes manufactured by 
this company are covered, as well as specifica- 
tions for various applications. 


Uni-Pull Drives. American Leather Belting 
Assn., 41 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y.—A 
40-page “Uni-Pull Drive Manual” supplies 
ready information for selecting the compo- 
nents of these drives. Proper specifications of 
all parts are covered. 


Vinyl Coating. Gates Engineering Co., P.O. 
Box 1711, Wilmington, Del.—2 pages describe 
the features of Gaco paper coating, a pure 
vinyl which is said to be a universal material 
and recommended for use on paper and paper- 
board. Resistance to water, grease and acid is 
stressed. 


Depolymerization Methods. Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Sales Corp., Station B, Buffalo 7, 
N.Y.—Data sheets SPG 1, 16 pages, is titled 
“Modification of Starches, Proteins and Gums 
with Peroxygen Compounds.” Obtaining the 
proper viscosity for these materials for textile 
and paper processing is discussed, and prepa- 
ration of sizing and adhesives is also covered. 
The use of peroxygen compounds is stressed. 
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FOR SALE: Paper and 
Cardboard Machines 


NOW OPERATING IN WESTERN GERMANY 


A-2 MACHINES, 2.7 Meters working width each, 
with suction roller, 3 presses, 42 drying cylinders, 1 
refrigerating cylinder, glazing attachment, and Pope- 
roller. One machine is equipped with a moving screen- 
ing unit. Both machines have parallel drive, electric 
installation and the necessary auxiliary machines. 


Available at the beginning of 1952 


B-1 MACHINE, 2.85 Meters working width, with 
suction roller, 3 presses, 21 drying cylinders, 1 re- 
frigerating cylinder, 1 glazing attachment and I Pope- 
roller, parallel drive, electric installation and the nec- 
essary auxiliary machines. 
Available in the middle of 1952 

NOTE: These machines are especially suitable for pro- 
ducing newsprint, illustration printing paper, and 
other papers. 


C-1 ROUND-SIEVE CARDBOARD MACHINE, 1.7 

Meters working width, preliminary couch press unit, 

30 drying cylinders and 2 glazing cylinders 3600 and 

2500 mm, including drive and main auxiliary machines, 
Available in October, 1951 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES and Offers to Box 520, 
The Paper Industry. 














WANTED: SALES ENGINEER 

Immediate opening for technically qualified sales engineer, 
familiar with alkaline pulping and all pulp and paper mill proc- 
esses, to head promotion work at home office of leading manu- 
facturer of industrial instruments. Occasional traveling. Location, 
New England. Graduate chemical or mechanical engineer pre- 
ferred. Position permanent. Salary. Good company to work for; 
congenial associates. Send full particulars. Address Box 512, The 
Paper Industry. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—2 standard steam turbine centri- 
fugal type auxiliary fire pumps, size 6CS, Serial 7394 and 7395, 
2300 RPM, 231’ head, 80 lb. steam pressure developing 750 GPM. 
Price $250.00 each, fob. East Rochester. Address inquiries Despatch 
Shops, Inc., East Rochester, New York. 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE ENGINEER 

A national building material manufacturer has opening for a 
mechanical engineer 35 to 45 years of age with executive ability 
who has had considerable experience in design and construction 
in some building materials operation. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Position is permanent with splendid opportunity 
for advancement and Company has liberal pension plan. Position 
to be Assistant Chief Engineer located in Chicago. Full charge 
of engineers and drafting room and smaller groups in plants lo- 
cated in other cities. Address: Box 517, The Paper Industry. 


WANTED: CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 

for building material manufacturer located in Chicago. To take 
charge of a drafting room of 15 to 25 draftsmen and engineers 
designing production machinery, layouts, buildings, etc. Must 
have experience and proven ability in administrative capacity. 
Position permanent and with opportunity for advancement, Pen- 
sae plan included. Salary open. Address: Box 518, The Paper 
ndustry. 











WANTED: MASTER MECHANIC 
for one machine mill. Immediate opening, top salary, unusual 
Opportunity, permanent future for energetic, dependable and 
capable handler of men. Take complete charge of repair and 
maintenance in Midwest mill making boxboard, testliner and 
cong on cylinder machine. Address: Box 519, The Paper 
ndustry. 
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Before Neon replaced the 
CHGAR STORE INDIAN 


Behold the red Indian 
In front of this store, 
Since Neon’s invention 
We see him no more. 


He is gone with the wind 
He’s a museum piece, 
This is terribly sad 
And we mourn his decease. 


But the paper mill Super 
Can still smoke in peace, 
With his felts made by Draper 
His mind is at ease! 


DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COM PANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
i aaesineieeeenatiemmeintieeeniar mete 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RaGS 


pound or dollars per hundred pounds, f.o.b. 
New York, follow: 





per cwt. 

Blue Overalls .................0..--+- 14.50 to 15.00 
Corduroy, Men’s......... 5.75 to 6.00 
Corduroy, 5.75 to 6.00 
Washables, No. 1 . 6.00 to 6.50 
Percales . .. 14.00 to 14.50 
Light Print \ .. 12.00 to 12.50 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Bleachable . to 11.50 





to 10.00 
.- 23.00 to 24.00 
22.00 to 23.00 
21.00 to 22.00 


Unbleachable 
New White Canvas. a 
Canton Flannels, bleached 
Canton Flannels, unbleached 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
White Shrunk 
Silesias No, 1 
New Unbleached 


.... 22.00 to 23.00 
.. 20.00 to 20.50 
: 14.00 to 14.50 
.. 22.00 to 23.00 


Fancy ....... enseantinieds 9.50 to 10.00 
Linen Cuttings— 

American ..............-.. ... 15.00 to 16.00 

White ceveeseeeee 26.00 to 27.00 

Grey ......... anquensansseusenansneanse 25.50 to 26.50 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars per 
hundred pounds, f.o.b. New York, follow: 






























Roofing— per cwt. 
OS 
SEE Ti ccciphatatempuisnctnisimnananinciass 2.60 to 2.75 
No. 3 and 4............ 2.40 to 2.65 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked ................ wee 5.00 to 5.50 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ................... 4.75 
Miscellaneous . 4.25 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked steps 6.00 to 6.50 
Miscellaneous ......... 4.50 to 4.75 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 4.50 to 4.75 
Miscellaneous .................... 3.75 to 4.00 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 
per cwt. 

New Dark Cuttings... 

New Mixed Cuttings... } 

New Light Silesias.... ‘ 

Light Flannelettes..... - 

Unbleached Cuttings _ Nomina! 

New White Cuttings... 

New Light Oxfords. 

New Light Prints. inciend 

RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 

No. 3 White Cottons.. 

No. 4 White Cottons.. 

Extra Light Prints... 

Ord. Light Prints.... Heminal 

Med. Light Prints... 

Dutch Blue Cottons. — 

French Blue Cottons... 

French Blue Linens. 

Checks and Blues 

Linsey Garments.. 

Dark Cottons... 

Old Shopperies 

ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 

Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
Foreign 8.50 to 9.00 
Domestic ......... 8.50 to 9.00 





















. 9.50 to 10.00 
- 10.00 to 11.00 
7.50 to 8.00 
Manila Rope— 
No. 1 large... 9.00 to 9.50 
OE Ee 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 large....................-..... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 smaill....... ww 17.50 to 8.00 
New Burlap Cuttings..... 9.00 to 10.00 
Jute Threads— 
Foreign (Nom.)...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Domestic 7.50 to 8.00 
Strings— 
SR. 3 CIE cemens 5.50 to 5.75 
No. 2 sisal... 5.00 to 5.25 
Soft jute 5.25 to 5.50 
Mixed ...... 3.50 to 3.75 


WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: 







Shavings— per ton 
Hard White Env. Cuts....225.00— 
Hard White, No. 1.......... 200.00— 

Soft White, No. 1.. 175.00— 

Soft White, one-cut.. .190.00— 

Soft White, Misc... -150.00— 

Fly Leaf, No. 1......... .-. 85.00— 
Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1.. 60.00— 


No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 50.00— 


Filet Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked.. 60.00— 
Mixed Boo . 00— 






il nintnpapiiagianashiiods 35. 

Ledger Stock— 

A‘ RG EEE 125.00— 

No. 1 Mixed (Colored)....100.00— 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings..........135.00— 

New Env. Cuts, One-Cut _ 

Extra Manilas ................. 85.00— 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 

Ground Wood ................-.- 150.00— 
Colored Manila Tab Cards..115.00— 
Kraft— 

New Envelope Cuttings....150.00— 

Tripled Sorted No. 1 

100% .... cvsasserereneeeeee- 00. 00— 

No. 1 Old Assorted.......... 80.00— 
News— 

White Blank . ...100.00 to 110.00 

Overissue ...... 27.00— 

No. 1 Folded 





Old Corrugated Container.. 43.00— 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 50.00— 
Wrappers ......... 2 

















CHEMICALS 
f.o.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 

TAP, CW. ..--ncecevccovereeeeeee 4.05— 

Ground, cvt..................... 3.80— 

Powdered, cwt. 4.20— 

Blanc Fixe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton.... 

Dry, barrels ........ 
Bleaching Powder— 

Drums, owt...................... 5.00 to 6.00 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 

20-30 mesh (bags), Ib. 

80-100 mesh (bags), Ib... 42.00 to 43.00 
Argentine, Ib. ...................... 39.00 to 40.00 
China Clay— 

Domestic Filler 

Bulk (mine) ton.......... 10.00 to 15.00 

Domestic Coating 

Bulk (mine) ton........ 15.00 to 25.00 
Imperet (ship side) 
ulk (lumip) ton......... 22.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 

Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.80 to 3.05 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib... . 1235 to 1.35 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib... .50 to 55 
Litharge, powd. bbl. Ib..... .18% to .20 
Rosin (Gum)— New York, per 100 Ibs. 

a waiclincdipicunessiaaisiisie 9.60— 

ee ania 9.60— 

G wes 9.60— 

ee 10.45— 

Rosin (Wood), carlots, 
F.0.B. South 7.30— 
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_ Soda Ash— 








MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton... 22.00 to 24.00 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(AtL ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00— 


Bulk (works) cwt........ 1.20— 
Paper bags. cwt............ 1.50— 


Soda (Caustic) — 
Solid drums, cwt........... 3.35 to 3.40 
Ground and flake, drums, 
dite” eae 


(works) cwt. ............... 1.80 to 1.90 
40 deg. 35 gal. drums, 
(works), cwt. ............. 1.50 to 1.60 
Star 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt... 6.09— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt. -- 6.09— 


Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt..... 6.09— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt... 6.32— 


Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, long ton.... 22.00— 


Talce— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
ee 25.00 to 28.00 
c di 35.00 to 45.00 





Titanium Dioxide— 


Barium Pig, bbls., Ib... .21 to .21% 

Calcium Pig, bbls., 1b... .21 to .21% 

Zinc Sulphide, bbls., Ib... 11.50 to 11.75 
WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, 
with inland freight allowed, are 
Bleached sulphite, Swed.....250. 00— 
Bleached sulphite, Finn.....225.00— 
Bleached sulphite, Can...... 160.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom.....135.00— 
Easy bleaching sulphite...... -- 
Unbleached kraft, Finn.....200.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, Swed. 225.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, dom.140.00— 
Unbleached Sulphite, Can. 142.50— 
Unbleached kraft, Swed.....225.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Finn.....200.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Can.......145.00— 
Unbleached kraft, northern 140.00— 
Unbleached kraft, southern 120.00— 
Bleached sulphate, Swed...255.00— 
Bleached sulphate, Can.....185.00— 
Bleached sulphate, dom.....135.00— 
Bleached soda, Canadian..155.00— 
Bleached soda, domestic......140.00— 
Sulphite screenings, dom... 40.00 to 50.00 
Groundwood, domestic 85.00 to 100.00 





Gr d . @ di 95.00— 
PAPER 
f.0.b. New York City 
Boards— per ton 
Binders .. 





Chip .... 
Chip, tube and can. 
Chip, full blending 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined... 
Costed, white patent 


.020 and heavier. 
Kraft liner .... 
Filled News .. 
Container ...... 


...175.00 to 185.00 
165.00 to 175.00 


tt 00— 
..107.50 to 110.00 
130.00— 






f.0. mill with quantity, 


Book Papers—t.o. 
weight, ame and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 

Uncoated (Untrimmed) 





No. 2 i <w Offset 4 


des, ee 


a wy roe White 





V arni 
CIS Litho (Non- Varnish) _- 
Writing Sae-.a8. mill with zone, 
differentials 








Rag Content Ledger— 
(In Ton Lots) 


Extra 100% Rag... 
100% Rag... 
75% Rag 
50% Rag 
25% Rag... 








Sulphite Bond— 


Air dry, watermarked...... 
No. 1 watermarked.......... 
No. 2 watermarked. ° 
No, 4 watermarked.......... 


Sulphite Ledger— 


No. 1 watermarked 
No. 2 watermarked.. 
No. 4 watermarked.......... 


Glassine (f.o.b. mill)— 


Embossed (25 Ib. up)...... 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)........ 
Unbleached (25 lb. up).. 


Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up).... 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up) 


News— 


Rolls, Standard 
(Contract) ....... 

Rolls sss 

Sheets ............. 











Tissues (Carlots)— 


White No, 1 

White No. 2 

Bleached Anti- Tarnish.... 

Colored ..... -_ 

Anti- Tarnish “Kraft 

Manila 

Napkins, semi- -crepe_ 
(12% Ib, to M shts.) 
per cs.. 

Napkins, ‘full, ‘crepe “and 
embossed (12% Ib. to 
M shts.) per cs............. 

Toilet, Bleached 
(M shts.) per cs 

Toilet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per cs........... 











Towels 


Ril had 





Unbl head 





Wrappings (Kraft)— 


Super-Standard .... 
No. 1 Wrapping... 
Standard Wrapping. . 
Standard a eens me 
Variety Bag.... sempheman 


Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 


Bleached Papers— 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing, 
20 1b. (carloads only) 
(10,000 Ib.)............ 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib... 


Unbleached Papers 


Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. 
No. 1 Butchers... 








Steam Finish, 50 Ib... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib... 


Manilas— 


Envp. Mia. (Prices based 
on large sheets un- 
trimmed ream marked, 
in bdls.)..... iieaipanie 





_| M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 


(other than Waxing) 
Grade B-20 Ib................. 





quantity, packing and other 
allowed : 
Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 
cwt. 
Extra 100% Rag.............. 70.45— 
100% | So - 62.45— 
75 Res. awweveeee 48,15— 
50% Rag... 38. 90-— 
25% Rag... 31.65— 





Grade A-22 Ib... 











~-----106.00 to 110.00 





per ton 


(Nomina!) 
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“the 


story on Sulphite” 


O Three sets of samples are included in the 
treatise bearing the above title. The tabs 
are actual samples of products made in 
pulp and paper plants. 


Seven samples in one set are products re- 
sulting from disk-milled knotter and fine 
screen rejects. 


Five samples in another set are swatches 
made from sulphite pulp refined in disk 
mills for newsprint. 


Eight samples in the third set are swatches 
of paper made from disk-refined screened 
sulphite. 


Not only are the samples interesting in 
themselves, but they are illustrative of data 
on freeness, mullen test, tear test, power 
consumption, and tonnage capacity. Infor- 
mation on high-yield sulphite pulp is also 
included. 


Now, of course, there’s considerable work 
connected with collating “The Bauer Story 
on Sulphite.” So we don’t wish to send 
copies out to people who are merely curi- 
ous ; but we’ll be glad to send a copy, upon 
request, to anyone who is actively engaged 
in the production of sulphite pulp or paper. 
Be sure to ask for a copy if you qualify. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1759 Sheridan Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
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The 1950-51 edition of the 


PAPER AND PULP 


MILL CATALOGUE 
Engineering Handbook 


is at your mill office 
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products in the 1950-51 edition. 
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The Rice Barton 






Vie Ce 


a high production machine 


.»: ideal for disintegrating pulp, broke or waste papers 


Other DynoMachines: 


@ The QuatroPulper is designed for 

processing stock in large capacities 

. . either batch or continuous 
operation. 


e The DynoChest is primarily for dis- 
integrating stock in slush form .. . 
batch operation. 


@ The DynoFiner is for performing the 
same operation on a continuous 
basis. 


The DynoPulper is also designed for 
continuously discharging the finished pulp 


THE stock is charged all at one time into the 

top of the vat. Two DynoPellers (described 
below) subject it to the vigorous dynomizing 
action that completely separates each fiber 
from its neighbor without cutting or shorten- 
ing and with a small drop in freeness. The 


The DynoPeller 


is the heart of all DynoMachines. 
Its concave face is lined with rough, 
hard carbide particles. As the Dyno- 
Peller rotates it causes a suction at its 
center that pulls the stock towards it. 
Centrifugal force then causes the stock 
to flow rapidly over the rough carbide 
particles under a gentle hydraulic 
pressure. This effective dynomizing 
action completely disintegrates the 
stock . . . separating each fiber from 
its neighbor while maintaining its 
original length. 


SS 


Z 
Z 
] 


SS 


SS 
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simple operating principle and design of the 
DynoPulper eliminates the “wracking” and 
grief of other types of pulpers. Because there 
are few moving parts there is no loss of pro- 
duction time due to repair or adjustment. The 
DynoPulper defibers the stock at low cost and 
produces a high quality slurry quickly and 
effectively. 


RBR-9 


WORCESTER 1, MASS. 
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Ce celebrating our FIFTIETH YEAR of Achievement 





SAMUEL M. LANGSTON €0. Camden, New Jersey 





amazing 





bronze stem gives 





years of extra service 





300,000 
OPENINGS AND CLOSING 


FROM LUNKENHEIMER’S 


Mthiacle Veil 


Unbelievable? Perhaps, but Lunkenheimer’s amazing new 
bronze stem metal has actually been tested at more than 
300,000 openings and closings—the equivalent of years and 
years of rigorous service. Wear-test machines, carefully con- 
trolling torque and number of turns, have registered more 
than 300,000 cycles in the continuing tests—with live 
steam flowing through the valves. This stem has also been 
exhaustively tested under severe field conditions. Literally 
millions of stems have been placed in service, and not one 
has ever been returned due to wear failure. The remarkable 
stem metal, which has revolutionized all prior conceptions 
of valve stem life, is called Stemalloy*. It is a special- 
purpose bronze developed exclusively by Lunkenheimer, 
and is not commercially available. Only Lunkenbeimer 
valves have the Stemalloy* stems. Write for your copy of 
the Lunkenbeimer research brochure on copper base alloys, 
which describes the development and testing of this amaz- 
ing stem. Address: The Lunkenheimer Company, Box 3605S, 
Cincinnati 14, Obio. 


BRONZE + STEEL © IRON 


a 


THE ONE UZZGQt NAME IN VALVES 


L-1050-9A © 


© Trade Mark Registered 
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